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> . 
sreeting— 
You can offer your guests no friendlier 
welcome than a glass of “Black &White”’. 
Blended in a special way from the pick 
of Scotland’s whiskies. “‘Black & White” 


is the outstanding example of just how 
good Scotch Whisky can be. 


BLACK: WHITE 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


She Secret is in the Blending 


8 
ACK & wwitk 


MAXIMUM RETAIL PRICES AS FIXED BY THE SCOTCH WHISKY ASSOC. (U.K. ONLY) 
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The fire is 
aglow, the curtains are 
closed and the day is 
behind you. At hand is 
your Balkan Sobranie 
Smoking Mixture—that 
combination of richest 
Virginia leaf with a 
subtle touch of Turkish 
as its inspiration. Now 
light up and settle down 
to that long, slow smoke 
which is the sofi and 
perfect answer to a hard 
and imperfect world. 

Balkan 


Sobranie 
Tobaccos 


Smoking 
Mizrture 
Write for Catalogue 


SOBRANIE LIMITED 
136 CITY ROAD LONDON ECI 


There's no use tal king 
TASTE IT! 


Mackinlay’s 


SCOTCH 
WHISKY 


i Sa ae 
DR. BARNARDO’S 


HOMES 


| Stil dependent on Voluntary Gifts and Legacies 


Breakfast, dinner and tea for our 7,000 
children call for a deep purse! Please lend 
a hand by sending a gift of any amount 
towards the 21,000 meals provided every day. 


10/- would be a great help 


Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable “ Dr. 
Barnardo’s Homes,” should be posted to 
393 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, 
London, E.1. 
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Clock Specialists 


varmercvome AL Selection of 
Beautiful Gifts from 


Hamilton & Inches (re eee 


in 9¥-ct. gold circle set with 


pearls £11.5.0 


Heather spray 
brooch in 9-ct 
gold set with 

pearls £19.0.0 


Pmae met) 


%. 64 th: Edinburgh crystal is 


vy Oe “4, ie se characteristt ally Scottish; 
ee nes * illustrated is one piece from 
the complete suite of eleven items. 


Pn Travelling clock that 
Price list on application. 


J lds to close 
With leather case 


cS 
AIS £13.10. 3 


QUAICHS 


Reproductions 44in. £9. 

in silver of din. £7. 

these ancient 2gin £4. 

Scottish drink- 24in. £2. 10. 0 

ing vessels. 1gin. £1. 18.0 

Larger sizes up to 12in. dia. available. vee R 

HAMILTON & INCHES 
Gold and Silversmiths, 

Jewellers, Watch and Clockmakers 


87 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 2. Central 4898. Telegrams ; Inches, Edinburgh 
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OLD SCOTCH WHISKY 
Quality. Unsurpassed 
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Our children come from the poorest 
homes; some have lost parents; all are 
in the greatest need of our care. Without 
your aid our work must fail. Help us 


to keep them happy and train them to 


become worthy citizens. 
NOT 


NATIONALISED 


ow at’* SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
sussioiseo  JARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


Please send a donation to PATRON H.M THE QUEEN 
The Secretary 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 





ROYAL BANK 





INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER 1727 
HEAD OFFICE 
ST ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 


Branches throughout Scotland and 
in London 


Correspondents throughout the World 
TOTAL ASSETS . - £170,581 ,433 
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The policy for children 


£323 in cash at age 21 


or a life policy for £1,044 with profits 


£399 in cash at age 25 


or a life policy for £1,086 with profits 


The benefits for a boy or girl of any age 
up to 16 will be quoted on application 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No agents No commission 
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THE 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


ESTABLISHED 1848 


RATE OF INTEREST TO ALL INVESTORS 


oO 
3 NET 
4/O PER ANNUM 
INCOME TAX PAID BY SOCIETY 
Investments may be of any sum from 
£1 to £5,000. Interest paid half- 


yearly. Nocharges; no depreciation 
of Capital; easy withdrawal. 


Prospectus sent on request 
PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 


Planet House, Finsbury Sq., London, E.C.2 


(Tel. No.: MONarch 8985) 
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Socks 


Two Steeples Fernia Quality 
Socks are knitted from the high 
est grade wool in three weights, 
light, medium and heavy. 
From 9/11 ‘per pair. 

From all good hosiers. 


by hd 
Two Steeples 


If unable to obtain, write 
Dept. B, Two Steeples, Limited, Wigston, Leicestershire 








An Irish 
Coxswain 


Is your wireless set 


WATERPROOF? 


The lifeboatman’s MUST be 
and that adds to its cost. You can 
help the Lifeboat Service to main- 
tain its efficiency by sending a 
contribution, however small, to 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.! 
Treasurer: 

His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 
Secretary: 

Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., 
T.D., M.A. 











THE NERVOUS STRAIN OF 
PRESENT-DAY CONDITIONS 


ALCOHOLIC EXCESS 


Owing to existing conditions, there is an 
increasing tendency to over indulge in all 
forms of Alcohol. 

The BRITISH TURVEY TREATMENT 
ASSOCIATION (Established over 50 years 
ago) offer treatment, which can be taken 
without interference with the ordinary 
routine of daily life. It entirely obviates 
the necessity for stimulants, and, whilst 
perfectly harmless, acts as a revivifying 
tonic, building up the tissues, invigorating 
the whole nervous system, and restoring the 
normal joy of living. 

Treatment can be sent anywhere in this 
country and abroad, under plain sealed 
cover. 
s===== TEAR OUT AND POST ------ 
A. STUART ROBERTSON, The B.T.T.A. Ltd., 

6 Mandeville Place, Wigmore Street, 
Tel. WEL. 5832 LONDON, W.1 


Please send under plain cover particulars of 
your treatment. 


NAME... 


ADDRESS 
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BRITISH ™*\, SEAGULL 


“The best Outboard 
Mote ia the World” 


THE BRITISH SEAGULL CO. LTO 


POOLE, DORSET. Telephone: POOLE 818 





BY APPOINTMENT MERCERS OF WOOLLEN CLOTH 
TO THE LATE KING GEORGE VI 


“Hardiwear” worsteds 


Here’s an exciting new John G. Hardy venture — 
to suit the well-dressed man who is keeping an eye 
on his budget. We’ve harnessed the most modern 
and efficient methods of manufacture and distri- 
bution to the task of producing a high quality 
worsted ata low price. The resultis “Hardiwear.”’ 


Comfortable, hard wearing, in a good range 
of semi-plain styles, ‘“‘ Hardiwear”’ is an all-the- 
year-round worsted which will recommend 
itself as much for its quality as for its price. See 
it for yourself at our showroom— order for 
yourself from your own tailor 


JOHN G. HARDY LTD., 4 NEW BURLINGTON ST., LONDON, W.1. TEL: REGENT 1313 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST 


VADUTVVUD ETT EE EE TH 


i FAMED CENTRE FOR 


BOOKSHOP TRAVEL BOOKS 


* FOR BOOK S* 


All new Books available on day of publication. Secondhand and 
rare Books on every subject. Stock of over three million volumes. 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 
Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) *” Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 
Two minutes from Tottenham Court Road Station 
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CARLETON 
MITCHELL 


author of 


PASSAGE 
EAST 


The exciting narrative of a race 
across the North Atlantic, told 
with a wealth of information on 
the sea and on man’s relation to it 
since the earliest days of sail. The 
author is one of America’s finest 
sea writers and photographers. 


Illustrated. 21s. net. 


ADRIAN 
CONAN DOYLE 
and 
JOHN 
DICKSON CARR 


THE 


EXPLOITS 
OF 


SHERLOCK 
HOLMES 


“You will want answers to a 
couple of questions: How do the 
stories fit into the Holmes canon? 
They are nearly all genuine, and 
genuinely solved puzzles of the kind 
which Sherlock Holmes delighted 
in.”’—FRANK SWINNERTON in John 
O° London’s Weekly. 12s. 6d. net. 


JOHN MURRAY 





se FOR 
42" NEWSPAPERS 
and MAGAZINES 


Specimen Annual Rates —Overseas Only 


Aeroplane . ' , o & 
Autocar : ; . 4 
Blackwood’s Magazine 

Britannia & Eve 

Country Life 

Daily Sketch (We eekly Edit. ) 

Daily Mirror (Wee skly Edit.) . 
Illustrated 

Illustrated London News 

London Mystery Magazine 

Motor Boat & Yachting 

News of the World 

Picture Post 

Punch 

Sphere 

Studio ' ‘ , 

Tatler ‘ 5 18 
Times Weekly Review ° 12 
Vogue : : . & = 


(Subscriptions subject to fluctuation) 


WM. DAWSON & SONS Ltd. 
Cannon House 
Macklin Street, London, W.C.2 
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Sopranino 


PATRICK ELLAM & COLIN MUDIE 


‘Never before have I read such an interesting 
and instructive account of such a small boat 
crossing of the Atlantic. Because of the many 
important lessons to be learnt from this book, 
all who go down to the sea should read it.’ 


UFFA FOX in the SUNDAY TIMES 


*Makeno mistake, this is a book that any cruising 


man ought to get .. 


Ought to be read for its 


entertainment, and for the sound solid seaman- 
ship and boat sense that shows all the way 
through. Anybody, big boat or small boat, who dreams or intends going deep 


sea should read this account of Sopranino.’ 


YACHTS AND YACHTING 


‘This is a modest and endearing book, and its story lifts the heart at a time when so 


many people are telling us that the spirit of individual adventure is dead.’ 


OBSERVER 


Illustrated. 16s. 





Seven Years 

in Tibet 

HEINRICH HARRER 

‘It is surely fitting that what will prob- 
ably be the last book on Tibet for many 
years to come, should be without equal 


in interest and value as a picture of 
Tibetan life.’ OBSERVER 16s. 





The Golden 


Honeycomb 
VINCENT CRONIN 


‘Amore welcome addition to the literary 


scene could hardly be imagined. It 
joins the ranks of travel books we 
must keep. Seldom have I been so 
captivated.” CYRIL CONNOLLY 16s, 





Three Singles 
Adventure 


GERALD DURRELL 


Author of The Overloaded Ark 


‘Books that deal with the collecting of wild animals 

have a charm that is seldom found in those that describe their killing; Mv. Durrell’s 
account of his trip to British Guiana has all this peculiar fascination with the added 
and unexpected merit of being very well written.’ NEW STATESMAN 
‘With The Overloaded Ark still fresh in our memories, this collector of birds 
mammals, reptiles and fish now gives us his account of a trip to British Guiana. As 
for how it reads— well, the ticket [ shall pass on is: Three Singles to Adventure, 


First Class!’ JOHN 0’ LONDON’S 
Illustrated. 15s. 


RUPERT HART-DAVIS 














Firmly set in the motoring firmament 
are the Ford ‘Five-Star’ cars, looked up 
tT 


as today’s shining examples of elegance, 


efficiency and economy. These six cars owe their brilliant qualities to 


the vast resources and unique production methods of Ford of Dagenham, 


who lead the industry by providing a range of cars which 


covers every preference, at down-to-earth prices 


Stars of the 1954 R.A.C. International Rally! 

NEW ANGLIA 1st 2nd 5rd 4th Sth 6th 

in the small family saloon class. Zeph.yr-6 won the best standard 
production Touring-car Class and 1,601-2,600 class, Zephyr and Anglias 
won the Team prize—all winners standard production models 
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- FOR A PERFECT GIN AND TONIC 


Undoubtedly the coolest, cleanest drink in the 
world with a subtle flavour of its very own. Best 
results are easily obtained by simply mixing £4 
Gordon’s and tonic water in a goodish ré 
sized glass, add a thin slice of ; r ™ 
lemon and relax... Then you'll iN [ 
have proved to yourself that 
there’s nothing, absolutely , 
nothing, so good as age 
Gordoa’s*® Gin and Tonic. 


*ASK FOR IT BY NAME 
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Printed in Great Britain 
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ALLIANCE 


.ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1824 
with which is united 


THE INSURANCE COMPANY OF SCOTLAND 


HEAD OFFICE: 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 


























THE FINEST SERVICE 
for 
ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE 











Representation throughout 


the United Kingdom 
the British Commonwealth 


and elsewhere abroad 





The Company undertakes the duties of 


Executor and Trustee 





























1804-1954 


WiLtiAM BLackwoop, founder of the firm that bears his name, 
and of Blackwood’s Magazine, was born in Edinburgh in 1776. He 
began as a bookseller on the South Bridge in 1804. His Catalogue 
issued in 1812 listed over 15,000 rare and valuable books; it brought 
him fame and many friends, and was still in use as a reference work 
at the end of the century. 


At the same time he was engaged in publishing, and in 1816 he 
achieved further fame when, with John Murray, he brought out Walter 
Scott’s Black Dwarf. 


His next venture, partly to prove his own ability and partly to 
establish a Tory rival to the Whig Edinburgh Review, was to launch 
a new monthly magazine. The first number of ‘ Maga’ appeared in 
April 1817, bearing on its cover the engraving of George Buchanan, 
the Scottish scholar, that has been there ever since, William's first 
two editors were not enterprising enough, so he dismissed them, took 
over the editorship himself, and engaged John Gibson Lockhart and 
John Wilson to write for him. The result—the seventh number, con- 
taining The Chaldee Manuscript—roused the literary world to laughter, 
indignation and fury. James Hogg (* The Ettrick Shepherd ”), Thomas 
de Quincey, William Maginn and Sir Walter Scott also contributed. 
As ‘ Christopher North,’ John Wilson wrote most of the great Noctes 
Ambrosiana, The renown of *‘ Maga’ became assured. 


In 1830 William moved to the premises at 45 George Street, Edin- 
burgh, that are still occupied by the firm. After his death in 1834 
his sons conducted the business, setting up a London Office in 1840, 
and installing printing machinery in Edinburgh in 1846. The greatest 
editor of the period was John Blackwood (1818-1879), who published 
all of ‘ George Eliot’s’ work except Romola, first in the Magazine 
and then in ‘ three-decker’ novel form. He was a close friend of 
John Delane of The Times, Bulwer Lytton, Thackeray, Blackmore, 
Lever, and other notable authors of the day. Many of them wrote 
for the Magazine and entrusted their books to his hands. 


* Maga’ has survived, without a single break in continuity or a rise 
in price, since 1817. From the founder’s day the honour of being 
head of the Publishing Firm and Editor of ‘Maga’ has remained in 
the Blackwood family. 








A Selection of ‘ Blackwood’ Publications 


BOOKS BY LADY WINIFRED FORTESCUE 
Perfume from Provence 8/6 
Sunset House , ‘ ; 8/6 
There’s Rosemary . . . There’s Rue... . 12/6 
Beauty for Ashes 12/6 
Laughter in Provence ’ ; , , . 9/- 


Over 200,000 copies of Lady Fortescue’s books have been sold 


OMNIBUS VOLUMES 


Four Tales: John Buchan 

Land & Sea: ‘ Shalimar ’ ; , 
Deep Seas and Shoal Rivers: ‘ Shalimar ’ 
Para Handy & Other Tales: Neil Munro 
Storer Clouston’s Omnibus . 
Countryside Tales from * Blackwood ° 
Strange Tales from ‘* Blackwood " 

Animal Tales from * Blackwood ” 


Over 165,000 copies of these popular volumes have. been sold 


OTHER TITLES 


Lord Jim: Joseph Conrad 

The Hive: John Crompton 

Dark Seas Above: J. F. Gibson 

Memoirs of a Junior Officer: Lieut.-Colonel M Santen 
A Prisoner’s Progress: Lieut. David James 
Halfway to Paradise: Laurence Kirk 

The Southseaman: Weston Martyr : 
From the Logbook of Memory: ‘ Skalimar ’ 
Reverie of a Qu’Hai: Lieut.-Colonel J. K. Stanford 
The Jungle Tide: John Still ‘ 

A Thorny Wilderness: John Welman 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


The Sudan—A Record of Achievement: J. S. R. Duncan 

The History of the 5ist Highland Division: J. B. Salmond 
Darken the Moon—A Devon novel: Frances B. Clark , 
The Castilian—A Scottish historical novel: Mima Robertson . 


On Stage for Notes—The story of The Wilson Barrett raetane 
Company: Wilson Barrett 
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This a reduced reproduction oj avo 
93 inches by 7 inches A specimer 
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ONE SHILLING 


ERNEST HEMINGWAY 
See ** The Stoicism of 
Ernest Hemingway’’ 
by A. D. COHEN 


ONE SHILLING MONTHLY 


of a cover of ‘literary Guide * Actual size is 


ecimen copy will be sent to you on receipt oj 
pe PR 


r, ‘Literary Guide,’ 12 St. James’s Place, 
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The NEW ‘Literary Guide’ is a journal in v 
clear and balanced summaries of what is h 
horizons are being opened up by science an 
and daily life. Book reviews give pr 
theology and philosophy. Why not plac 


out an annual subscription by filling in t 


SUBSCRIPTIO 


To LITERARY GUIDE, 12, ST. JAI 


| enclose cheque/P.O. for 1 3/6d. for 


to be sent post free, starting with the 
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ADDRESS 
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LITERARY GUIDE 


ullett 


novelist and critic, will write a monthly 
tary on current literature. 


aldane 


ntribute a series of scientific essays in his 


orous and provocative style. 
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and poet, acknowledged authority on the 
11 world, will review books in this field. 


Cole 


eal with those social subjects on which he 
itten many important books, 


] in which thoughtful men and women can find 
t is happening in the world of ideas, what new 

ce and what impact this makes on public affairs 
€ prominence to science, biology, sociology, 
place an order with your newsagent or take 
in the form below ? 


1'ON ORDER FORM 


Tr. JAMES’S PLACE, LONDON, S.W.1. 


. for 12 monthly issues of * Literary Guide ; 


th the current issue, to: 
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TROPICAL DISTURBANCE. 


BY C. A. 


A REMARKABLE place, Ber- 
muda. Six hundred miles from 
the nearest land, and no larger 
than the dot against its name 
in the atlas, this tiny cluster of 
islets hardly breaks the surface 
of the vast Atlantic. But there, 
midway between Nova Scotia 
and the West Indies, perched 
on the crater rim of an ancient 
volcano, lie the famous pink-and- 
white beaches, the luxuriant 
flowers and shrubs, the fabu- 
lously expensive hotels, and the 
pretty little lime-washed houses 
of this ocean paradise. 

Nineteen miles long, and never 
much more than a mile across, 
the islets are roughly strung 
together into the shape of a 
fish-hook, the eye at the old 
town of St George and the shank 
running south-westward to the 
new capital at Hamilton. Then, 
almost encircling the Great 
Sound, the low grass-capped hills 
continue in a wide sweep to the 
north-eastward, to end abruptly 

N 


in the forbidding outline of 
the Naval dockyard on Lreland 
Island—the barb to the hook. 

One sweltering afternoon, in 
a dingy office facing aggravat- 
ingly away from the waters he 
was appointed to control, the 
King’s Harbour Master sat in 
gloomy contemplation of the 
latest signal on his file. 

“What the hell can one do 
with a place like this?” he 
grumbled. ‘“ A thousand miles 
of ocean between here and Turks 
Island and quite possibly not a 
ship on it. The report’s dam’ 
nearly twelve hours old, any- 
way.” He swivelled his chair to 
face a wall-chart of the Western 
Atlantic. 

“ Friday,” he muttered, meas- 
uring a distance between thumb 
and forefinger, ‘‘ Saturday, Sun- 
day. She'll just about hit us 
first thing Monday morning. 
For heaven’s sake,” he added 
vehemently, “why always at 
week-ends ? ”’ 





386 


His assistant gave a hitch to 
his white shorts and leaned over 
the desk to breathe damply 
down his senior officer’s neck. 
“* Better warn the tugs’ crews 
before they go,” he suggested. 

The neck contracted into the 
shelter of its open shirt-collar. 
“It won’t make any difference 
if you do. They mostly live in 
Hamilton and whatever you 
say it'll take six hours to get 
’em back this side. Remind 
them about docking Yarmouth 
first thing Monday, though. And 
drop in here again when you’ve 
finished.” 

The chair swung through a 
further ninety degrees to face a 
large-scale chart of the islands. 
The King’s Harbour Master put 
a finger to the side of his mouth 
and explored his upper jaw 


reflectively. 
Yes, a remarkable place, he 


thought. 

Not the least remarkable thing 
about it was the Naval Dock- 
yard, the refitting base for the 
ships of the West Indies Squad- 
ron. Of course in the modern 
tradition it has since been evacu- 
ated, but in those days there 
were only ugly rumours that it 
was to be handed over to the 
Bermuda government, or sold 
to the Americans, or—and strong 
men paled at the thought— 
leased to Mr Butlin as a holiday 
camp. 

Certainly it was high time for 
modernisation of one kind or 
another. Construction of the 
North basin had started in 
Nelson’s day, and although the 
present century had seen the 
addition of another tidal basin 


Tropical Disturbance. 


[May 


and a few new workshops, it had 
in general failed to keep pace. 
The navy had outgrown it. 

One of its more hideous fea- 
tures, in the King’s Harbour 
Master’s view, was the exist- 
ence of a large floating dock, 
remote from the dockyard 
proper. This monstrous iron 
box, capable of lifting the heavi- 
est cruiser, lay tethered by 
two dozen anchors at the other 
end of the Great Sound, five 
miles away by water. Some 
day it would be towed to the 
new South basin and hinged on 
long steel arms over a specially 
dredged pit. A dredger had in 
fact recently arrived to start 
this work. But in the meantime 
it was a constant anxiety and 
an intolerable strain on his 
limited resources. 

In the North basin there was 
a smaller floating dock, linked 
to the wall by a cat’s cradle of 
chain and wire rope. 

The King’s Harbour Master 
impaled an indiarubber on the 
end of a pair of compasses and 
twiddled it morosely. ‘ You 
know, Mr Carter,” he grunted, 
“I'd lay a fiver to a bunch of 
bananas we’re going to buy this 
particular blow. The prognos- 
tics are distinctly favourable. 
One, the week-end. Two, Yar- 
mouth to be docked. Three, 
just look at the stuff in the 
yara. All the ingredients of a 
first-class mess.”” He crossed to 
a glass-topped table and glared 
at the clutter of models which 
filled the available berthing 
space in both basins. “ Two 
cruisers, two sloops, a mooring 
vessel, an oiler, three tugs, and 
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a whole fleet of M.F.V.s, 
launches, lighters, and whatnot. 
Then there’s that damned 
dredger.”’ 

His assistant had heard most 
of this before. He was from the 
lower deck, an older man, and 
possibly a good deal wiser. 
Certainly he was more phleg- 
matic, but then in the chain of 
responsibility he stood comfort- 
ably several links from the top. 
“T shouldn’t worry, sir,” he 
said cheerfully. ‘“‘ We've had 
half a dozen flaps this year 
already, and none of them has 
come to anything.” He paused. 
‘** By the way, sir, I’m supposed 
to be taking Mrs ©. for a 
run this evening, if there’s no 
objection ? ” 

The King’s Harbour Master 
looked at him sourly. ‘“ Good 
heavens, no. Carry on, enjoy 
yourselves.”’ He picked up the 
telephone. “Tell the signal 
office [I’m in my house if 
wanted.” He took his cap from 
a peg near the open door and 
stepped out into the brilliant 
sunshine. ‘* And tell Mrs Carter 
to bring you back alive, you old 
sinner. We can’t have a hurri- 
cane without a bosun, you 
know.” 

The Dockyard houses had not 
kept pace either. There were 
three pairs of semi-detached 
grey stone ‘residences’ facing 
due south over tiny parched 
gardens into the heat of the 
afternoon sun. They were air- 
less in summer and draughty in 
winter, and had few amenities. 

No. 1 was allocated to the 
Naval Store Officer, a civilian. 
It commanded an uninterrupted 
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view of the dockyard and its 
approaches. No. 6 was the 
King’s Harbour Master’s. It 
stood between a vast iron-roofed 
boat-shed and the diesel generat- 
ing-station, so that from its 
windows no part of the harbour 
was visible. The King’s Harbour 
Master resented this arrange- 
ment. Behind the Terrace lay 
the Victualling Yard, stacked 
high with empty cases and 
swarming with rats. Behind 
again was the keep-yard, with 
a small boat-pound connected 
to the open sea by a low tunnel 
in the rock. Several thousand 
tons of ammunition for the 
squadron were stowed there, 
including hundreds of depth- 
charges stacked in alarming pro- 
fusion in the open air. Every- 
one resented that. 

The King’s Harbour Master 
picked his way over the coils 
of wire behind the boat-shed, 
crossed a glaring, dusty expanse 
of wharf and road, and kicked 
open his garden gate. As he 
walked up the concrete path he 
could hear the telephone ringing 
in the sitting-room. 

‘“* Well, thank heavens for 
that,” exclaimed his wife. ‘“* You 
can’t possibly go now. And if 
you can’t, I can’t. Can I?” 

“ Logical enough,” he re- 
flected. “It’s an ill wind, 
though I must say I’d forgotten 
all about the Garden Party. 
But there’s reaily nothing to 
stop you going if you'd like to,” 
he added sweetly. 

** Nonsense, darling. Long 
white gloves and all—for a cup 
of tea and a stale scone. Not 
me. It’s a perfect alibi.” 
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He laughed. ‘“ You seem to 
take a poor view of their cater- 
ing.’ He glanced again at the 
scribbled message. ‘No, I 
can’t; that’s obvious. This puts 
the thing farther north and 
intensifying. Blast it!” 

‘* Never mind, darling,” said 
his wife. ‘ Perhaps it'll blow 
this grisly old house down. 
That would be something.” 

The King’s Harbour Master 
scowled. 


“It’s a hundred to one, old 
boy,” said the Captain Super- 
intendent the next morning. 
** Keep your eye on it, though. 
I’m golfing. Had a_ special 
dispensation from his Ex.” 

A spasm of pain crossed the 
King’s Harbour Master’s face. 
‘ How the hell did he get away 
with that?’ he thought, as he 
put down the receiver. He 


jabbed the buzzer for his assist- 


ant. ‘‘ Look, I’ve given the 
Captain Superintendent this 0830 
report,” he said, ‘“‘ and I’ve paid 
it the still higher compliment of 
a coloured pin.” He indicated 
the chart. ‘A hundred miles 
north-east of Turks Island now, 
heading three-one-five. Pressure 
at the centre nine - seventy. 
That’s devilish low. We're about 
ten-twenty here.” 

The boatswain swallowed with 
an effort. ‘‘ Quite a party, sir,” 
he apologised. 

“Well, you’ve all day to 
sleep it off,’ said the King’s 
Harbour Master disapprovingly. 
**There’ll be nothing more till 
this evening. I'll wander over 
to Yarmouth before lunch and 
see what the gilded staff think.” 

But he found the flagship’s 
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wardroom no place for serious 
discussion that morning. It 
appeared to be someone’s birth- 
day. The bar stewards were 
running distractedly from one 
group to another, the noise was 
terrific, and the atmosphere 
heavy with smoke. An occa- 
sional blasphemous reference to 
the Garden Party could be heard 
above the tumult. As for the 
hurricane, the Squadron Navi- 
gator, when finally cornered, 
thought very little of it. He 
regarded the King’s Harbour 
Master as quite an amiable old 
bird, but over-anxious. “ Every- 
one’s at eight hours’ notice, 
chum,” he bawled, “ except one 
of the sloops. Apart from her 
we could all get away in four 
if necessary. Don’t think we’ll 
need to, personally.” 

The King’s Harbour Master 
drained his glass with an exas- 
perated gulp. He had left the 
expression ‘chum’ far behind 
him at his private school. ‘ Fine 
—if you do go,” he commented 
sourly. ‘‘ But you'll hang on 
till the last minute and then 
scream for tugs when I want 
them for other things. What 
does your Met. expert think?” 

The Squadron Navigating 
Officer laughed. “ He’s on 
his honeymoon,” he shouted. 
‘* His mind’s elsewhere ! ” 


The dockyard was stone-dead 
on a Saturday. Not noticeably 
less work, just less people about. 
A remarkable institution the 
five-day week, reflected the 
King’s Harbour Master, when 
applied to local labour. He 
stumped angrily along the dusty 
road towards his house. ‘ All 
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very well for the Squadron 
Navigating Officer,’ he thought, 
‘but one of these days they’ll 
leave it too bloody late and we 
won’t be able to pull ’em off 
the wall. There'll be a tremen- 
dous sea in the South basin if 
we get a northerly blow.’ 

He reckoned he would need 
twelve hours to get the place 
properly secured, not counting 
getting the men in. He ran 
over some of the more out- 
standing items. Both those 
docks to be trimmed down for 
a start. If the big one was left 
too long he’d never get a tug 
there with the stokers. Thank 
heavens there was nothing in- 
side it. Small one would need 
a tug as well, to haul it off the 
wall while it was sinking, and 
to pull the lighter and the 
M.F.V. out. And it could do 
with half a dozen more wires. 


Another tug to deal with the 


battle-practice targets. Another 
to shift the dredger. Then there 
were bathing-rafts off most of 
the Admiralty beaches — they 
would have to be collected too. 
And the diving-boat was still 
moored down by the new bridge. 

Nothing much to it, really, 
provided everyone made up his 
mind in plenty of time. There 
were a dozen jobs and only three 
tugs to do them, and he certainly 
could not spare two to hang 
round the flagship while the 
Admiral and the Flag Captain 
and the Squadron Navigating 
Officer dithered. He wondered 
if they’d leave the Newport, the 
second cruiser, behind. She had 
a dicky turbine. Well, she 
could stay if she wanted to. 
There were hurricane moorings 
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of three-inch chain cable in that 
berth, though it would take 
hours torunthem. The dredger 
could go alongside her if she 
stayed. 

If only one could get going! 
But you couldn't flood the docks 
and get everyone in a flat spin 
every time there was a mild 
hiccup in the hurricane season. 
Look at the overtime, to say 
nothing of the cost of raising 
the bloody things again, flash- 
ing up the tugs and 80 on. 
What an ass one would look if 
nothing came of it. Something 
more than an ass, though, if 
one got caught. 

There were iced drinks on the 
verandah, and the two children 
were blowing noisily through 
their straws despite their 
mother’s protests. She smiled 
as he came up the _ path. 
** How’s the alibi?’ she asked. 
**Best bibs or bathing-dresses?” 

“Tt'll do,” he said, without 
enthusiasm. ‘*Someone’s got to 
show some interest. Why not 
take Nannie and the children 
for a picnic tea? I’m expecting 
something from the Met. Office 
about four, so Vl stay. May 
join you later.” 

‘* Lovely,” she replied. 

But it was after eight before 
the call came through, and the 
picnic party had long returned. 
He repeated the message for his 
wife’s benefit as he jotted it 
down :— 


‘* Warning for Areas J and 
K. Intense disturbance 24 
degrees North 704 degrees West 
at 1700, moving due North at 
12 knots. Winds of over 100 
m.p.h. reported near centre.” 
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“Thanks,” he said. ‘ Let 
me know directly there’s any- 
thing further.”’ He transferred 
the position to a chart on the 
desk. “Still very indefinite,” 
he grumbled, “ but even if it 
doesn’t recurve any further 
we'll get a good blow by to- 
morrow night.” He picked up 
the telephone again. 

“Mr Carter? Feeling stronger ? 
Look, go through your emergency 
lists and pull everyone in by 
daylight. Send a boat for the 
Hamilton contingent as soon as 
you can raise a crew. Let me 
know how you get on.” 

He turned to his wife. ‘‘ Well,” 
he said, “the Rubicon is crossed. 
Now I'd better go and see what 
the staff thinks about it.” 

He spent an hour in the flag- 
ship discussing the possibilities 
with the Commander and Navi- 
gator. From the former, among 
other irrelevant gossip, he 
gathered that the Garden Party 
had exceeded everyone’s worst 
expectations. ‘‘Our band and 
half our stewards for some warm 
lemonade and a few of yester- 
day’s sandwiches. Must be 
saving a packet on his entertain- 
ment allowance. Didn’t see 
you or your madam there,’’ he 
added peevishly. 

They eventually agreed that 
the Yarmouth and the oiler 
should be prepared to get out 
of the South basin directly after 
the men’s dinner the next after- 
noon. The others could stay. 
The Flag Captain was ashore, 
but the Commander guaranteed 
his agreement. ‘“ C.-in-C. may 
be difficult, though,” he said. 
‘‘ Hates being told. He'll be 
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over in the morning for church, 
I expect. Meanwhile Ill try 
and get the Captain’s chop for 
bringing everyone to four hours’ 
notice.” 

The island’s telephone system 
was archaic, and any outside 
call from the dockyard started 
at fairly long odds against. 
The boatswain sat mopping his 
face with a large and grubby 
handkerchief before resuming 
his efforts to contact the Ham- 
ilton police. ‘“ All I get is the 
ruddy engaged tone,’ he com- 
plained. “I’ve got our own 
people all right, the riggers and 
some of the dock crew, and I’ve 
got the senior tugmaster. But 
only the police can round up the 
Hamilton crowd. Looks as if 
I'll have to take a boat over.” 

‘* No crew, have you?” said 
the King’s Harbour Master. 
‘* You could go round by road, 
I suppose, but you’d be an hour 
and all the cinemas would have 
closed. Never catch ’em after 
that. Ye gods, what a set- 
up! Keep at it, though. I’m 
going to try the Captain Super- 
intendent.” 

Shortly before midnight the 
telephone revived and a further 
Met. report came through. The 
King’s Harbour Master plotted 
it with a certain warped satis- 
faction. ‘ Less than 500 miles,” 
he said, ‘‘and heading 010 now.” 
He took a signal-pad and wrote 
with conscious deliberation :— 


‘** General at Bermuda from 
Captain-in-Charge. It will 
probably be necessary to im- 
plement Hurricane Precaution 
‘A’ at 0800 today, Sunday.” 
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‘*How’s that?” he said. 
‘* Not a great deal of point at 
this hour perhaps, but it’ll stir 
up some of our ruddy civilians. 
Time the Chief Constructor took 
an interest, anyway.” 


There was no reason to com- 
plain of lack of interest on 
Sunday morning. There had 
been a general hurricane warn- 
ing from the Met. Office. There 
was a string of cones and 
cylinders hoisted at the signal 
station. There was a very dirty 
look about the sky. There was 
a particularly dirty look about 
the C.-in-C. 

“Why the hell couldn’t you 
let me know all this last night?” 
he stormed. 

The Flag Captain winced, and 
leant forward as though offering 
his head to the axe. “It was 


just a routine scare, sir,”’ he said. 
** Too soon to bother you.” 


99 


‘“*Humph!” said the C.-in-C, 
He started down the ladder to 
his quarters. ‘Send the Met. 
Officer along,” he grunted.— 
“* Well then, the Squadron Navi- 
gating Officer,’ he amended 
irritably. ‘‘ And get all Com- 
manding Officers on board 
directly after church. And the 
Captain Superintendent. And 
the King’s Harbour Master.” 

There was a great display of 
activity in the dockyard. A 
further report at six had placed 
the storm 350 miles south- 
south-west and heading almost 
directly for Bermuda at 15 
knots. The barometer had 
started to fall. The sky had 
become overcast and there was 
a fresh breeze from the south- 


, 
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eastward. The arrival, in ones 
and twos, of the emergency 
party had enabled work to be 
started on the more immediate 
precautions. The three tugs 
had been flashed up, and the 
other power-boats sent away 
on a variety of errands. The 
boatswain had taken some of 
the riggers out to the battle- 
practice targets. A dozen or 
more small craft were being 
towed round to the shelter of 
the keep-yard. Another power- 
boat had started gathering in 
the bathing-rafts. Another had 
been sent to Hamilton for 
stragglers. An advance party 
had gone down to the big dock. 
In the rigging-shed the remain- 
ing riggers were busy sorting 
out the hurricane hawsers. 
Power had been ordered on all 
capstans and cranes, and the 
King’s Harbour Master’s house 
vibrated dully to the increased 
output of the diesel generators. 

At seven-thirty he had rung 
through to the Captain Super- 
intendent. ‘No doubt about 
it now, sir,” he said. ‘“ Shall I 
go ahead with the necessary 
signals ? ”’ 

“* Yes—good 
reply. “Vu 
an hour.” 

‘* Blast!” said 
Harbour Master. “ Bang goes 
breakfast.” He scribbled 
hurriedly on a signal-pad :-— 


man,” was the 
be along in half 


the King’s 


“ Centre of storm now 300 
miles S.S.W. of Bermuda, 
moving 020 at 15 knots. 
Expect gale-force winds from 
south veering west by 1800. 
Time of Origin 0800... .” 
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‘Take Hurricane Precau- 
tion ‘A.’ Prepare to trim 
down floating docks com- 
mencing 1400. Time of 
Origin 0801.” 


‘Smart chap,’ he thought to 
himself. 


TheC,-in-C, thought otherwise. 
There was a distinguished as- 
sembly in his day cabin, starched 
and bemedalled as befitted the 
Lord’s Day. White tunics, white 
trousers, white shoes. Spotless. 
Subservient. He eyed the one 
exception with grim distaste. 
Shorts, and dirty at that. Black 
shoes. Doubtful if he had even 
shaved. 

“ What’s your experience of 
hurricanes, King’s Harbour 
Master ? ” he snapped. 

‘“* Nothing first-hand, sir.” 

“ Let’s hear you at second- 
hand then. What makes you 
think, for instance, that the 
Newport can stay on the East 
Arm?” 

The King’s Harbour Master 
thought wistfully of his lost 
sleep and lost breakfast. He 
felt his hackles rising. Surly old 
devil... 

‘“*She’d be better at sea, sir,” 
he said. ‘“ But she could stay 
there all right. It’s a hurricane 
berth.” 

The pale eyes glinted danger- 
ously. ‘ Has a cruiser ridden 
out a hurricane there before ? ” 

‘* Er—yes, sir. I think so.” 

“When? Which cruiser?” 

Broadside followed broadside. 
It was a shambles. When the 
smoke at last cleared he tried 
feebly to recover the initiative. 
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“ Anyway, sir,” he _ insisted, 
“the cables and _hurricane- 
bollards have all been renewed 
and I’m quite confident they can 
stand it. They bedded the 
bollards fifteen feet into the 
breakwater and anchored the 
cables right out in the bay.” 

The C.-in-C. glanced at the 
Captain Superintendent, and 
then at the Newport's captain. 

‘** As long as we have plenty 
of time, sir, we'll be all right,” 
said the latter. ‘* Provided 
those bollards are sound, of 
course.” 

The Captain Superintendent 
took evasive action. “I have 
complete confidence in the 
King’s Harbour Master’s judg- 
ment,” he said. 

“IT wish I 
the C.-in-C. 

It was raining heavily when 
they left the flagship, and dirty 
brown clouds were sweeping 
across the Sound from the south- 
eastward. There was a halo the 
colour of a ripe cheese round the 
sun on the few occasions that it 
was visible. All awnings had 
been furled while they were 
below, the boats were now being 
hoisted ; there was'a Bmell of 
wet oilskins and fiinrel gases 
and the ship had the 6ver-all 
restlessness of impending depart- 
ure. The Flag Captain accom- 
panied them to the gangway. 

“Going to get a dam’ sight 
wetter before the day’s out,’ he 
complained. He rested a hand 
on the King’s Harbour Master's 
shoulder. ‘Don’t fuss, old boy,” 
he said confidentially. ‘ Think 
nothing of it. He still pulls his 
sisters’ hair, you know.” 


had,’ grumbled 
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The King’s Harbour Master 
brightened. ‘ I can well believe 
it, sir,’ he replied. 

He hurried back with the 
Captain Superintendent to his 
own office. The C.-in-C.’s signal 
was already through, and he 
swore angrily as he read it. 
‘“* Yarmouth and Agarol to sail 
at 1330..— We _ knew that. 
‘Further signal will be made 
regarding Newport.’ Blast his 
eyes!” 

** Now, now,” said the Captain 
soothingly. ‘Take it easy. 
You can see he’s not keen on 
that berth in an easterly blow. 
He just wants confirmation that 
the centre’s going to pass to the 
westward.” 

“We told him that in 
0800 signal,’ grumbled 
King’s Harbour Master. 

“ He’s a bit suspicious of the 
source of that one, old boy.” 

The King’s Harbour Master 
grunted. If it wasn’t ‘old 
boy’ it was ‘chum.’ Some 
people never grew up. 

The boatswain reappeared as 
soon as the Captain had left. 
He had been commendably 
busy. The rain was dripping 
from his sou’wester and oil- 
skins, and he blew a stream 
of drops from his nose before 
making his report. ‘* We've 
broken the back of it, sir,’ he 
said at length. ‘* Most of the 
lighters and small craft lashed 
up. Camber’s full and all the 
rafts are in. Sloops have drawn 
their hurricane hawsers. Got a 
second bridle on the big B.P.T. 
Can’t unshackle the smaller one 
—buoy’s sunk.’ He paused for 
a prodigious intake of breath. 

N2 


our 
the 
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** Cut the bridle with a chisel 
then,” said the King’s Harbour 
Master. ‘‘ We can dive for the 
mooring later. I want the hull 
of that target alongside New- 
port as soon as possible for the 
dredger. If lies too close 
she may bash something with 
her winding- gear. Then send 
the lot to dinner, riggers as well, 
and stand by Yarmouth when 
you've finished. Ill get the 
docks down directly the South 
basin’s clear. Dredger will just 
have to wait till C.-in-C. decides 
about Newport.” 

** Aye, aye, sir,’ nodded the 
boatswain. He backed through 
the doorway and disappeared. 

“Take down a movement 
signal, messenger ! ’’ shouted the 
King’s Harbour Master :— 


**1215—B.P.T.2 to Nerte- 
port. 1330—Yarmouth from 
South basin to sea, all tugs to 
attend. 1400—Agarol ditto. 
1415—Trim down both float- 
ing docks, one tug to each. 
Undock M.F.V. and _ petrol 
lighter to West wall. 1500 
—Dredger from South basin 
to Newport bows north, one 
tug.” 


she 


‘Perhaps that'll make up his 
mind for him,’ he thought. He 
splashed his way over to the 


Terrace and demanded 
lunch. 

‘*When’s it going to start?” 
asked his wife, watching his 
appetite with mild concern. 
* You'll get indigestion, you 
know.”’ 

“Start?” he replied 
tably. ‘* Look at it.” 

* But this is just rain. 


s0m6 


irri- 


When 
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do we get the 
what do I do about it?” 

He washed down a last 
mouthful and glanced at his 
watch. “ Don’t worry,” he said 
vaguely. ‘“ There'll be nothing 
to write home about before 
morning. Get everything in- 
side, though. All the stuff on 
the verandah—chairs, bicycles, 
and so on. And get all the 
shutters closed before dark. 
Sorry I can’t help you with it.” 

‘‘T saw somewhere you should 
leave a window open or the roof 
would be sucked off.” She gave 
a final hitch to his oilskin coat. 

“* Peg’s Corner, probably,” he 
suggested. ‘* Unless all those 
shutters are properly fixed you 
won’t have any windows left to 
worry about.” 


And 


blow ? 


They had plenty of trouble 


getting the Yarmouth away. 
There was a lot of weight in the 
wind, and there was a dirty 
yellow light which made every- 
thing appear ominously diffi- 
cult. There was trouble with 
the gangways when the mobile 
crane packed in. There was a 
stupid misunderstanding over 
the telephone cable. There was 
a full twenty minutes delay, and 
then another hold-up when a 
tug’s wire parted. It must 
have started to blow harder 
than they thought. 

She came off at last, the tugs 
churning up the water at full 
power and fighting grimly for 
every foot. It was not the usual 
leisurely departure, with guard 
paraded and band playing, and 
handkerchiefs fluttering on the 
quayside. As soon as she had 
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sea room she slipped the tugs, 
gave four blasts, and went ahead 
through the narrow entrance 
with as little ceremony as a 
scalded cat, the ensign straining 
at her gaff and the smoke from 
her funnels beating down on the 
water to leeward. She was soon 
lost in the driving rain. 

“Thank the Lord for that,” 
said the King’s Harbour Master, 
when the oiler had followed. 
He shouted to the boatswain : 
‘Now get all those  block- 
fenders towed away to the 
North basin, and stand by the 
small dock as soon as I’ve 
moved the dredger. I’m not 
waiting any longer. I'll need 
two tugs as it is.’ 

He despatched the remaining 
tug to the big dock and then 
got on the telephone to the 
Newport. 

*“ Anything further 
C.-in-C. yet 1”? he asked. 

‘*There’s another Met. report,” 
said the Commander, “ but he 
hasn’t come up on it yet. It 
puts the centre 300 miles away 
still, heading 020. Our pilot 
thinks it’s bound to pass west 
of us.” 

“Well, I can’t wait. Im 
giving you the dredger now. 
Take every wire she’s got, will 
you? Surely C.-in-C. won't 
send you out at this stage.” 

‘Skipper’s not at all keen 
on it,’ was the reply. “ It’s 
blowing pretty hard already and 
we’ve only got three whizzers 
in action. I’ve a good mind to 
ask him if I can get on with 
those cables of yours.” 

‘* Good man,” said the King’s 
Harbour Master. ‘“‘ I’ve power 


from 
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on the two capstans there, and 
I'll send the riggers round to 
help as soon as I can spare 
them.” 

He was handed the long- 
awaited signal almost as soon 
as he replaced the receiver :— 


“ Yarmouth take Agarol 
under her orders and act as 
necessary to avoid weather 
damage. Newport to remain 
in harbour.” 


‘So the old fox 
Yarmouth himself,’ he thought. 
‘Prefers to stay behind and 
tease us in the dockyard.’ 

But the C.-in-C. was not 
sighted again that day, to the 
King’s Harbour Master’s great 
relief, and work continued un- 
interrupted late into the even- 
ing. The two sloops were 
secured with a number of ad- 
ditional wires and with four 
hurricane springs apiece. These, 
made up of double thicknesses 
of heavy manilla tailed with 
extra-special wire rope, seemed 
more than adequate to hold 
such comparatively light little 
vessels. The weak spot would 
be their side-plating if a heavy 
sea was running into the basin. 
Plenty of soft fenders was the 
answer to that. 

The cruiser, strengthened on 
the water-line by a thick armour 
belt, was more concerned with 
the windage presented by the 
great exposed area of her upper- 
works. The strain on her wires 
would be tremendous, and as 
soon a8 one wire parted the rest 
might well pull away in quick 
succession like the threads of a 
rotten seam. She needed chain 


didn’t go in 
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cable. Well, it 
cumbersome three-inch stuff 
from a battleship’s bower 
anchors, with a breaking strain 
of two hundred tons or more. 
Unfortunately the east break- 
water where she lay was not 
sheer to the bottom and so the 
berth was provided with two 
large floating pontoons which 
held her twenty feet clear of the 
wall. The difficulty therefore 
was to haul the heavy cable 
inboard and secure it. It was 
too big, of course, for the ship’s 
capstans. It was a tiresome job 
in the worsening conditions, and 
when in addition she decided to 
run a length of her own cable 
ashore forward and aft, it 
seemed as if she could hardly 
complete before dark. 

soth the docks were trimmed 


was there— 


down by six o’clock, and lay 
prepared for the worst with just 
a few feet of each wall showing 


above the surface. 
could at last be released to 
make their own arrangements 
and get secured in their hurri- 
cane berths. Each was ordered 
to draw a week’s stores in case 
of salvage work. Emergency 
rations were issued for the fifty- 
odd workmen now marooned in 
the dockyard. There was little 
else to do except wait. 

About eight o’clock the King’s 
Harbour Master completed a 
final tour of inspection with the 
boatswain, and tacked wetly 
back through the driving rain 
to his office. In spite of a towel 
wrapped tightly under his oil- 
skin collar he was drenched to 
the skin, and for the first time 
that summer shivering with cold. 


The tugs 
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A thin stream of water trickled 
down his back and collected 
somewhere in the region of his 
pelvis. As he wriggled to 
release it, it ran on down his 
legs into his sea-boots. He 
flicked the rain off his face 
and peered at the barograph. 
The trace was falling almost 
vertically. 

There had been no further 
signal except a position, course 
and speed from the Yarmouth 
indicating that she was getting 
clear to the south-eastward at 
the oiler’s maximum speed. 
“Wind force 7,” he read. 
‘* Heavy south-westerly swell.’ 
He handed it to the boatswain. 
‘* Rather them than me,’ he 
said. 

Over in the Terrace the houses 
were in semi-darkness and the 
atmosphere dismal in_ the 
extreme. His wife was in the 
hall to meet him. She looked 
pale and a little scared. 
‘Thank heavens you’re back, 
darling,’ she said. ‘ Every- 
thing’s all right really, but I got 
the jitters when the lights started 
going down. What’s the matter 
with them ? ” 

“‘ Heavy load somewhere,” he 
answered. ‘‘ Karth, I expect. 
They'll perk up again.” 

He peeled off his dripping 
clothes in the kitchen and took 
his meal in pyjamas and dress- 
ing-gown. 

“Tt’s blowing a full gale,” 
he said. ‘* Nothing, really, but 
it’s going to be a real snorter by 
daylight. I suggest you move 
the children downstairs. If the 
roof goes they’d get soaked up 
there, if nothing worse. Ill be 
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going out about four, so we can 
get your own mattress down 
then. Might as well be comfort- 
able as long as you can.” He 
smiled at her worried expression. 
“Cheer up, lady,” he said. 
‘* These houses have stood for 
a hundred years, worst luck. 
We'll be all right.” 

“Tl go and get Nannie and 
the children down _ straight 
away,” she said. 

During the next few hours 
the wind rose with ruthless 
persistence, and they had little 
sleep. At three o’clock on Mon- 
day morning there was a particu- 
larly furious gust and the south 
window of their bedroom blew 
in. One of the shutters had torn 
loose, and after shattering several 
window-panes had fallen through 
the glass roof of the verandah 
below. In an instant the room 
was a shambles. The dressing- 
table went over with a crash 
and scattered its array of 
brushes, mirrors, lotions and 
powders indiscriminately about 
the floor. The pictures swung 
at all angles from the walls and 
the curtains flew wildly away 
from the blast, followed by a 
fusillade of rain and jagged 
splinters of glass. It was no 
place to stop. 

Cursing fluently they emptied 
the room of their more vulner- 
able possessions and dragged 
the bedding outside. The door 
slammed shut behind them with 
a thump that shook the house. 
‘* Who was it wanted to leave 
a window open?” gasped the 
King’s Harbour Master as he 
turned the key. “ Now don’t 
you go in there again. It'll 
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flood through to the drawing- 
room, but there’s nothing we 
can do about it.” He started 
pulling his clothes on. 

*“ You’re not going out now?” 
asked his wife anxiously. 

“Should have gone hours 
ago,’ he grunted. ‘ Started 
sooner than I expected. ll 
just give you a hand with these 
mattresses.” 

‘For heaven’s sake take care,” 
she pleaded as he left. ‘ It’s 
not very nice outside.” 

He laughed. “ That’s a glori- 
ous piece of understatement. 
You look after yourself! Stick 
to the dining-room and kitchen 
and bolt everything else, front 
door in particular. Clear as 
much as you can out of the 
drawing-room and take the tele- 
phone with you. You know 


where the other plug is. I'll 


keep in touch.” 

She was absolutely right. It 
was not very nice outside. As 
he stepped from the verandah 
the wind seemed to catch him 
under the armpits and lift him 
bodily off the ground. He 
snatched wildly at a pillar and 
clung there for a moment trying 
to assess the state of affairs 
beyond the end of his garden. 
There was a light still burning 
at the corner of the road out- 
side and sheets of yellow rain 
swept across the glare towards 
him. He suspected there were 
one or two solid objects mixed 
up with it and he ducked 
instinctively. 

There was noise too. Above, 
around, and behind him. He 
was engulfed by noise. As he 
fought his way along the flooded 
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pathway he felt half stupefied 
by the violence of it. Yet 
superimposed on it all at irregu- 
lar intervals there would come a 
whoof which compressed the air 
like the stroke of some mon- 
strous carpet-beater. Gusts... 
There was just time to brace 
his feet more firmly on the 
ground and thrust forward to 
take the shock a fraction of 
a second before the pressure 
reached him. 

Half-way to his office, head 
down and breathless, he noticed 
a strong salty flavour in the rain 
as it streamed down his face 
and into the corners of his 
mouth. ‘Half the ruddy 
Atlantic in this lot,’ he thought. 
To his left he could just make 
out the lights of the nearest 
sloop. She at least was still in 
her berth. But it was quite 
impossible to see what was 
happening on the farther side 
of the basin. 

The boatswain, as he had 
feared, was already on the job. 
*“No trouble so far, sir,” he 
greeted him. ‘“ Ships are quite 
happy. Boats on the North arm 
are taking a bit of a pasting 
though, but I’ve told the moor- 
ing vessel to deal with them. 
Pity we couldn’t have got ’em 
inside Newport, but she was 
working cable till all hours.” 

“Thank C.-in-C. for that,” 
grumbled the King’s Harbour 
Master. ‘“ Any Met. report ? ” 

“No. 4 Warning just came 
through. I tried to get you, but 
your line’s gone dead.” 

‘** Damnation !—What is 
1, anyway?” 
a card on the 


No. 
He glanced at 
wall. ‘ Expect 
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hurricane force winds from south 
—I should have thought we 
had them already.” 

He despatched the boatswain 
to collect some of the riggers 
and check up as best they could 
on the near side of the basin, 
including the behaviour of the 
small dock. He was anxious 
to see for himself how the 
cruiser was faring on the far 
side. 

With the wind at his back he 
found it almost impossible to 
keep his feet. For a few help- 
less moments he was driven 
headlong, clearing wires and 
other hazards with frantic last- 
minute leaps and gaining speed 
involuntarily with every stride. 
He only checked a final dis- 
astrous acceleration by the 
desperate expedient of flattening 
himself against the end of the 
boat-shed. Spread-eagled there, 


he tried to plan a safer route so 


as to make the best of the 
available windbreaks. He could 
feel the corrugated-iron drum- 
ming and straining under the 
terrific weight of the gusts. 
Nasty stuff if it were to tear 
loose. Indeed from the sound 
of it a sheet or two on the roof 
might have already lifted. He 
supposed his house would be 
just about in the line of fire. 
So would those depth-charges 
in the keep-yard. He wondered 
how a T.N.T. canister would 
respond to being sliced in half 
by an eighth-inch iron plate. 
Violently, no doubt. He eased 
himself down the side of the 
shed and sheltered for a time in 
its lee. Then, head down again, 
he began to grope his way along 
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the exposed wall of the North 
basin. 

That was the danger - point 
while the wind stayed south. 
Although in area the basin was 
little larger than a fair-sized 
parade-ground, it had become 
a cauldron of waves and driven 
spray which swept unceasingly 
over the mooring vessel and the 
tugs and the many smaller craft 
that were tossing and grinding 
alongside them. Yes, they were 
certainly taking a pasting. 

He clambered on board the 
mooring vessel and hauled him- 
self up to the wheelhouse. 
“Get on to Bembridge, will you,” 
he shouted to the C.O. “ See if 
she can float a couple of grass- 
lines over here. We'll have to 
try and haul those outer boats 
off.” 

The wind was hissing through 
every small gap round the thick 
plate-glass windows with such 
violence that he had difficulty 
in making himself understood. 
‘*A buoy on the end of a grass!” 
he repeated. ‘“ Haul ’em off 
into the middle of the basin !” 

He left as unexpectedly as he 
had arrived. It was hardly the 
occasion for an exchange of 
small-talk. He battled his way 
along past the other sloop 
towards the Newport. 

The wind had continued to 
veer all right, so that he found 
himself slightly in the cruiser’s 
lee as he stood clinging to one 
of the hurricane bollards on the 
breakwater abreast of her. 
There was a heavy strain on her 
wires and cables, but she was 
also being thrust very hard 
against her berth—so hard that 
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the shore end of each pontoon 
had jammed on its guides and 
was submerged. The approach 
of the hurricane had whipped 
the tide well above normal 
height so that both pontoons 
were already at quite an angle 
and protesting vigorously 
against this unnatural treat- 
ment. The things were much 
too bulky to tip right up on end, 
but they might well collapse 
under such an awkward com- 
bination of strains. 

Or so it seemed to him. In 
either event the result would be 
disastrous. The projecting base 
of the breakwater, rough blocks 
of stone and concrete, could 
punch enough holes in the ship’s 
bilge to sink her quickly and 
ignominiously in her berth. He 
felt a hollow contraction of his 
stomach as the grisly picture 


took shape, and the morning’s 
interview recurred to him... . 
‘But I’m quite confident the 
bollards will stand it, sir”... 

He cursed himself for a fool. 
Of course it was not from that 


side that the danger really 
threatened. He wondered if 
they appreciated the situation 
on board. There was no sign of 
life on her decks, but he could 
just make out a few figures high 
up in the lee of the bridge. 
Well, he wasn’t going to stick 
his neck out. There was nothing 
he or they could do about the 
ruddy pontoons. Better give 
the impression it was normal 
behaviour and hope for the best. 
He turned and stumbled grimly 
back to his office. Perhaps the 
Chief Constructor could offer 
sonre words of comfort. 
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By eight o’clock the wind had 
reached a hundred knots from 
the south-west. The gusts had 
become painful to the ears and 
were shaking the whole office 
building like salvoes from a big 
gun. The weight behind the 
wind was unbelievable, and any 
movement in the yard was quite 
out of the question. Moreover, 
the dirt and salt mixed with the 
near-solid rain had reduced the 
visibility to a few feet, and there 
were tiles and pieces of heavy 
roofing hurtling round which 
would do no good at all to any- 
body in their line of flight. 

The King’s Harbour Master 
paced restlessly about his office. 
All telephone communication 
had broken down, and there had 
been no further Met. report 
since the early morning. He 
reckoned from the way the wind 
was behaving that the storm 
must have turned at least north- 
eastwards and would pass very 
close to, if not directly over, the 
dockyard. If that happened, 
there would be a lull and there 
might be time to run a few more 
wires and take a quick look 
round before the wind came 
again with renewed violence 
from the west or north-west. 

He was tormented with fore- 
bodings about what might be 
happening the other side of the 
basin. The pressure on those 
pontoons must now be tremen- 
dous. He wondered if they had 
tipped any more, or perhaps 
collapsed. He broke a match- 
stick between his fingers to 
illustrate the process, and flicked 
it away with a grunt of exas- 
peration, 
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And the rest of the yard? 
In his imagination those tough 
hurricane springs had shrunk 
to the thickness of packthread. 
As for his brilliant idea of hold- 
ing two heavy M.F.V.s_ on 
grass-lines in the middle of the 
basin . Childish! They 
would be back on the North 
arm by now, in fragments. 

He wondered where the devil 
the boatswain had got to. Prob- 
ably in the rigging-shed brewing 
tea. And how about his own 
household ? He pictured his 
wife and children cowering in 
the wreckage of a roofless house 
with no one at hand to help. 
He peered at the barograph 
again. Still dropping like the 
canyon. Or was it 
out? Nine - eighty 
Couldn’t go much 


side of a 
flattening 
millibars. 
POWeP. i. 
The lull came so unexpectedly 


that it was a full minute before 
he recognised it. One moment 
the seemingly endless roar and 
thunder of the hurricane, and 
the next—nothing. A _ silence 
just as positive as the pande- 
monium that had preceded it. 
There might still be half a gale, 
but he could not hear it. There 
was no rain either, just a few 
heavy drops blown from no- 
where ; and marvel of marvels, 
the sun. It was a strange, pale, 
convalescent sun, but it was 
there all right, shining wanly 
down through a thin layer of 
cloud. 

Ignoring his discarded  oil- 
skins and sou’wester he rushed 
outside. He looked first across 
the basin at the Newport, her 
paint glistening against the 
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blackness of the storm - clouds 
and the great tumbling wave- 
crests outside the breakwater. 
She seemed undamaged. And 
the Bembridge on the near wall? 
She had men out on the jetty 
already, taking up the slack of 
her wires. He turned and ran 
towards the rigging-shed, and 
there collided with the boat- 
swain. He steadied himself and 
tried to take a deep breath. 

** Lovely day, Mr Carter,” he 
said, with the feeblest attempt 
at a smile. 

The boatswain looked round 
at the debris of roofing, branches 
of trees, broken stonework, and 
mud. His glance rested for a 
moment on the remains of a 
domestic hen floating in a dirty 
pool at the base of a nearby 
capstan. It had been stripped 
of most of its feathers and was 
very dead indeed. He grinned 
broadly. 

“Yes, sir,’ he replied. 
“* Better for ducks, though.” 

** Well, we’ve half an hour at 
the most,’ said the King’s 
Harbour Master. ‘* You do 
what you can this side. Tl 
take the rest of the. riggers 
round to Newport. I’m worried 
about those pontoons of hers.” 

He examined his house 
anxiously for signs of damage 
a8 he passed. He could see the 
smashed window, and _ both 
shutters gone, and the verandah 
in a fine old mess, but nothing 
else. The roof looked all right, 
anyway. That was a relief. 

He hurried on. The _ two 
M.F.V.s were still out in the 
middle of the basin, riding well 
apart. The tugs and mooring 
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vessel were busy with their 
wires, and so was the sloop. 
Farther along the breakwater 
he found the Newport's Captain 
and Commander both ashore 
directing operations. He was 
tremendously relieved to see 
that the pontoons had righted 
themselves and were floating 
level again. With the riggers 
he made a thorough inspection 
of their framework and securing 
arrangements and was able to 
give a reassurance that they 
seemed all right, so far. He 
sent the riggers over to deal 
with the dredger and target, and 
made his way back to see how 
the boatswain was faring. 

The lull had been no more 
than relative, and it was almost 
over. The wind had probably 
never dropped much below gale 
force, and already it was build- 
ing up in powerful gusts from 
the westward. The storm was 
closing in again, and as in the 
failing light he stumped along 
the west wall of the basin he 
was forced to turn his head 
away from the driving rain. It 
was therefore with something 
of a shock that he found him- 
self almost in collision with an 
uncomfortably familiar figure. 
Familiar although no _ longer 
gilded and starched—but mack- 
intoshed, bare-legged, and sand- 
alled. A woman’s mackintosh 
at that, bright red and very 
brief, and heaven only knew 
whose headgear—yet there was 
no disguising the grim, ascetic 
features of the C.-in-C. 

The apparition hailed him 
cheerfully. It seemed to have 
discarded some of its man- 
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with its 
my rough 


eating characteristics 
uniform. ‘* Excuse 

attire,’ it called. ‘* Had to 
spend the night with Captain 
Superintendent and got all the 
rest of my stuff soaked. How 
goes it, King’s Harbour Master?” 

That officer had stopped short 
in his tracks, gaped, recovered, 
and saluted. An awkward 
enough gesture with no cap to 
his own head. ‘“ Fine, sir,’ he 
stammered. ‘ That is, except 
one or two of the small boats— 
and the battle-practice target 
we left outside has lost most 
of its latticework — and all 
ea He indicated the 
shambles round him. 

‘** How about the docks ? ” 

* Well, the small one’s intact 
as you see, sir. We're in touch 
again with the other by RT 
and they seem happy enough. 
Probably dragged a bit, though.” 

*“You’ve done a very good 
job,” 
ingly. 
the worst of it now. The 
westerly blow won’t do the ships 
much harm. Newport’s pon- 
toons may grumble a bit, but 
that’s outside your control. I 
shouldn’t have liked her there 
in an easterly for all that.” 

The King’s Harbour Master 
looked at him almost with awe. 
*‘Cagey old devil,’ he thought. 
‘Had the whole thing mapped 
out all the time.’ 

** Quite a job with your police 
at the gate,”’ went on the C.-in-/. 
‘* Said if I was the Commander- 
in-Chief he was the—um—some 
siblical character or other. Had 
to reassure him on the former 
point and disillusion him firmly 


said the C.-in-C. surpris- 
‘** And I think we’ve had 
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on the latter.” He laughed 
drily. ‘* Well,” he concluded, 
**T'll be on board Bembridge for 
the remainder of the perform- 
ance.” He drew the _ red 
mackintosh chastely round his 
bathing - trunks and turned to 
cross the sloop’s gangway. 

The King’s Harbour Master’s 
jaw dropped a fraction farther 
as he saw the Captain nod to the 
Quartermaster, and heard the 
shrill call of the pipe as the 
Admiral stepped on the quarter- 
deck. 

“Well I'll be damned!” he 
muttered. 


When the storm renewed its 
attack in earnest it came out of 
the west with a devastating 


violence which seemed, to say 
the least of it, unsporting. It 
was altogether too much like 
kicking a man on the ground. 


They had fought a good fight, 
but there were many parts of 
the yard in no fit state to 
continue the struggle. Roofing 
that had barely survived those 
terrific southerly gusts could 
put up little resistance to the 
staggering blows that were now 
unleashed from a direction al- 
most at right angles. Yet it 
was fortunate that during this 
period there was comparatively 
little rain, so that it was at least 
possible to anticipate and dodge 
some of the more dangerous 
developments. The tall signal 
mast, for instance, gave 
adequate warning before taking 
a final drunken plunge and 
crashing to the ground in a 
tangle of wire stays and aerials. 
In like manner the roof of the 
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boat-shed, what remained of it, 
sat up on end and thrashed 
wildly for some moments before 
tearing away across the basin 
in a succession of murderous 
instalments. 

But the ships, poor things, 
were unable to dodge, and for 
several more very unpleasant 
hours they were forced to cling 
grimly on at the receiving end 
of a shattering bombardment 
from the very buildings and 
workshops whose duty it was to 
cherish and maintain them— 
another thoroughly unsporting 
feature of the occasion. 


By late afternoon it was all 
over. The storm had flailed its 
way a hundred miles to the 
north-eastward and the wind at 
Bermuda had dropped again to 
a moderate gale. 

At about seven o’clock the 
King’s Harbour Master stumbled 
wearily over the remains of his 
gate and picked his way up the 
path. There was nothing left 
of the garden except debris, a 
few patches of scorched grass, 
and some uprooted and black- 
ened bushes thrown against the 
verandah. He climbed awk- 
wardly over a heavy wooden 
seat which lay up-ended across 
the front door, and pushed his 
way through to the drawing- 
room, where he collapsed with a 
grunt of exhaustion into an 
armchair. 

Hig day’s work was done, he 
reckoned. The dockyard had 
reverted, more or less, to normal. 
He had made a brief tour of 
inspection with the Captain 
Superintendent, arranged first- 
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aid measures for some of the 
more badly damaged boats, 
bullied the Chief Constructor 
into an immediate examination 
of the state of the Newport's 
pontoons, and finally had written 
a Sheaf of signals in his office for 
despatch by the best available 
means. The docks were to be 
raised the following morning. 
The mooring vessel was to pro- 
ceed at first light to check the 
buoys in the thirteen - mile 
channel to the open sea. The 
rescue tug was to stand by at 
St George’s. Then there were 
a number of other movements 
to be considered, including, of 
course, the return of the Yar- 
mouth and the oiler at some time 
as yet unspecified. There were 
various reports to be made. 
Quite enough to go on with. 

It complicated matters having 
all the telephone lines down. 
He would have liked to hear 
direct the Met. Office’s latest 
views on the storm’s progress. 
These things sometimes hung 
about for days, though from 
the speed this one had ripped 
through them it must already 
be well on its way towards 
Ieeland. 

All in all, it had been a nerve- 
racking and exhausting day, 
and now that he was off his feet 
for the first time since early 
morning he felt crushed under 
an overwhelming lassitude. His 
limbs weighed a ton apiece, 
every bone ached, and his eyes 
burned as if they had been 
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rolled in tubs of salt. He was 
dirty. He was a hundred years 
old. He gazed blankly at the 
ruins of the ceiling while his 
wife plied him with sandwiches 
and whisky and recounted the 
highlights of her own day. 

It was in the middle of a 
dramatic account of the partial 
dissolution of the nursery roof 
that the telephone suddenly and 
urgently returned to life. 

He blinked himself back to 
consciousness and made a feeble 
attempt to get up. His wife 
put out a restraining hand. 
* Don’t move,” she said. “ Ill 
take it, whatever it is.” 

“With any luck Yarmouth’s 
time of arrival,” he yawned. 
‘** Hope to God it’s not a salvage 
job.” He folded his hands and 
waited to hear the worst. 

“ Yes, ve got that bit,’ she 
said. ‘*. .. General at Bermuda. 
Go on. a 

There was a long pause. 

““ What did you say?” She 
screwed up her face in an 
expression of utter disbelief. 

‘“* The — following — articles,” 
she repeated slowly, “ remain— 
unclaimed — after — Saturday’s 

Saturday’s what ? — Garden 
Party...” She slammed the 
receiver back. 

“T think we can get 
without that one,’ she said. 

The. King’s Harbour Master 
smiled wearily and closed his 
eves. 

Yes, it was a 
place, he thought. 


along 


remarkable 
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TEA GARDEN. 


BY TSOFON DAJI. 


I LEFT the train at a small 
station whose name I have 
already forgotten. Here a 
chauffeur met me and reported 
in his own language. I under- 
stand no Urdu nor any other 
Indian tongue, but I got the 
general drift of what he was 
saying—namely, that he was 
Swainforth’s driver come to 
drive me to the tea estate for 
which I was bound. My suit- 
cases stowed away, I seated 
myself with dignity in the bat- 
tered back seat. The station- 
master and his various minions 
politely salaamed me away, I 
in no doubt but that these 


courtesies were due to my being 
a stranger rather than to any 


magnetism exuding from my 
personality. We drove off and 
I could not help comparing the 
car to advertisements of various 
wines I had read, chiefly in 
the days before the war: ‘ old 
and crusted ’—it was certainly 
old and the places where the 
paint had blistered in the sun 
could well be described as 
crusted. ‘ Generous’ ? — well, 
it seemed to be giving of its 
best! ‘Full bodied’? — yes, 
there was plenty of room in 
the thing ! 

But now I looked at my sur- 
roundings and noticed we were 
in thick jungle—large rain-forest 
trees with their bases hidden by 
dense undergrowth. I thought 
of the jungle, ‘ bush’ we used 


to call it in Nigeria, and of the 
hundreds of miles of bamboo 
through which I had walked and 
fought the Japanese in Burma. 
Unlike those who know nothing 
of jungles, I love them and am 
far more frightened by the wide 
open spaces of such places as 
the Western Desert than I am 
by undergrowth and enormous 
trees and their enchanting 
denizens. For indeed there is 
much twaddle talked and written 
about the terrors of the jungle, 
all of which are belied by its 
friendly embrace. Therefore I 
felt that [ was once more in 
familiar surroundings as the 
ancient car sped along the water- 
bound macadam road, biting 
deeper and yet deeper into the 
foothills of the Himalayas. 
Away and far in front of us rose 
a range of these mountains 
which I learned afterwards en- 
closed Bhutan, forbidden terri- 
tory. In these surroundings 
the jaunty, highly polished and 
rather undraped female figure 
which adorned the radiator 
seemed a trifle misplaced. 
Suddenly my recollections of 
Buthidaung and the An road 
were broken; I felt the car 
slowing down. Looking ahead, 
my astonished eyes lighted upon 
the huge bulk of an elephant 
sauntering out of the jungle 
from the right. Gaining the 
middle of the road he stood 
regarding us complacently, his 
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trunk twitching contentedly 
from side to side. He had a 
single long tusk. I heard the 
driver mutter ‘‘ Shah Bahadur” 
more in fear than with a light 
heart as he decelerated and 
brought the car to a halt some 
forty yards from the obstacle. 
“Go on!” Lordered ; “‘ Jao!”’, 
using one of the few Hindustani 
words I had acquired in the 
course of my life. Most wild 
animals, I know, dislike human 
beings even more than we dis- 
like them, and I confidently 
expected even this monster to 
cross the road and let us con- 
tinue, especially if a roaring, 
snorting beast such as our car 
were to come bearing down 
upon him. But the driver 
chose to defer to Shah Bahadur, 
whom he seemed to recognise. 
I did not know then that a 
single tusker is regarded as 
something mystic, nor that those 
in captivity not only are highly 
prized but have a reputation 
for unpleasantness. I confess 
to considerable fear when I 
saw Shah Bahadur, far from 
leaving the road to us, put his 
vast bulk into measured, digni- 
tied motion towards the ear, 
flapping his great ears in uncon- 
cern as he came to investigate 
this intruder of his home. A 
yard or two from us he stopped 
and regarded us and the car 
with his small piggy eyes. He 
seemed a little undecided and 
even bored. He looked all 
round and then, advancing a 
pace or two in a confidential 
manner, he stuck out his great 
trunk. It at once became 
obvious to the two now terrified 
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occupants of the car that what 
was exciting his male elephant- 
ine curiosity was the shining, 
chromium-plated and undraped 
female figure on the radiator 
cap! Her arms were thrust 
forward as if in entreaty, and 
her meagre draperies flowed 
behind her in the non-existent 
wind. Oh, Shah Bahadur! 
Gently, caressingly and with 
an almost fondling movement 
he seized her between the end 
of his trunk and the tender, 
pink lower extension therefrom 
which all elephants have, be 
they Shah Bahadurs or any 
others. Having made up his 
mind that this seductive, gleam- 
ing female was worthy of his 
closer attention, he grasped her 
firmly and was about to give 
her a coy but encouraging tweak 
when he realised that she was 
hot stuff! The car was of a 
vintage year, she was nearly 
boiling, and the female figure, 
semi-couchant, regardant and 
altogether seductant, was at the 
same temperature as the water 
below. Shah Bahadur in his 
frolic had seized her with the 
most sensitive part of his body 
and, reacting to the sudden, 
intense pain, abandoned his 
newly found but deceitful inam- 
orata, let out a most undigni- 
fied high-pitched squeal, quite 
unworthy of a Shah Bahadur, 
and disappeared with extra- 
ordinary nimbleness into the 
comforting arms of the jungle. 
The driver, with a muttered 
curse, blessing or prayer of 
thanks, I know not which, 
engaged the gears and covered 
the next twenty miles as fast as 
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if he had Shah Bahadur’s trunk 
reaching for his neck. 

Soon we struck off the main 
road and on either side of us 
were wide stretches of a green 
shrub growing to about waist 
height and trimmed off as level 
as a billiard table. ‘“ Char?” 
I asked, pointing to the growth 
and using the second of my 
three words of the language. 
(The third is not repeatable 
here.) I understood from the 
reply that this was indeed what 
I thought—tea. We drove on 
past a small house and soon 
drew up at a large, stone 
bungalow standing in a clearing, 
the bulk of which was given 
over to a lawn about eighty 
yards long by thirty broad, the 
whole bounded by a wide and 
wonderfully colourful herbaceous 
border. At the top of the 


half-dozen steps leading to the 


verandah my hitherto unknown 
host extended his left arm in 
greeting. I noticed that the 
right was missing—amputated 
at the shoulder. I thanked him 
for his extraordinary kindness 
in offering his hospitality to a 
complete stranger, but he waved 
my gratitude aside. 

‘“ Fitzwalter said you were a 
friend of his and I’m delighted 
to see you. How is he?” 

As we chatted I looked round 
the large and comfortable room 
with its truly excellent pictures 
of wild beasts on the walls and 
related my adventure with Shah 
Bahadur. 

** Yes, he’s well known round 
here, that fellow,” said Swain- 
forth composedly. ‘“ Strangely 
enough, although he’s a single 
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tusker he never seems to do 
much damage. But I’ve never 
heard of him investigating a car 
before! Well, you can’t com- 
plain that the country isn’t 
doing what it can for you! 
Come and see your room.” 

Opening a door at the end of 
the verandah, Swainforth showed 
me into a large bedroom, its 
carpets, curtains and furnishings 
more like a London flat than a 
jungle bungalow. Here, away 
on the edge of Bhutan, I had a 
jewel of a tiled bathroom, with 
gleaming taps marked H and 
©, and water galore. Later, I 
walked round those herbaceous 
borders and was delighted not 
only by the flowers but also by 
the butterflies, three different 
specimens being of varieties 
which entranced me and of a 
size that would have enchanted 
my young sons. No doubt they 
were quite common there, but 
they, too, were Shah Bahadurs 
of their own kind. 

‘*T hope you won’t be bored,” 
said my host at lunch; “ there 
is absolutely nothing to do here 
at present. You see, it being 
still the monsoon, it’s the off- 
season for game, except for 
barking-deer, and although there 
are a lot of jungle-fowl and pea- 
fowl about you can’t shoot 
them for another two or three 
months. So I hope that if you 
do get bored you'll say 80, and 
if you feel you can’t stand our 
solitude and want to get down 
to the bright lights of Calcutta, 
I shall certainly understand.” 

I assured him that I was look- 
ing forward with unmixed pleas- 
ure to the next fortnight, and it 
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was then that Swainforth 
duced his trump. 

“As a matter of fact,’ he 
announced casually, ‘“‘ ve been 
able to borrow an elephant from 
the Forestry people for you. No, 
not Shah Bahadur! This one 
won’t arrive until the day after 
tomorrow, but she’s a good 
elephant and you may find it 
amusing to take a ride or two 
on her back in the jungle.” 

Had he offered me a magic 
varpet I could not have been 
more thrilled. We spent that 
evening talking shooting and 
elephants and I soon realised 
that my host knew a great deal 
about both. Elephants meant 
nothing to me except that they 
were great, lovable creatures to 
whom one fed inadequate buns 
in the London Zoo. I had 
thought I knew something about 


pro- 


shooting, but Swainforth I recog- 
nised to be a master, and s0 
aired none of my own views and 


experiences. I did wonder, how- 
ever, how he could have done 
all he said with only a left arm. 
Rather older than I, I put his 
disability down to a wound in 
the First World War. 

Those elephant rides in the 
jungle were not only a joy but 
an education. Swainforth came 
out with me the first time, told 
me which foot to put on the 
creature’s heel as it settled its 
vast bulk on the ground, how 
to use its tail switched non- 
chalantly over, and how to 
clamber on to the great mattress- 
like pad tied upon its back. It 
all sounds simple, and perhaps 
it is, but it is technique that 
simplifies a thing and I was 
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ignorant of this one. ‘ Goddess 
Darling ’ was the exquisite name 
of this delightful beast and after 
a frightening moment, when her 
back assumed an angle of over 
forty-five degrees and I held on 
to everything within reach, we 
were on an even keel once more 
and started off. The pace was 
rolling but slow. Swainforth 
told me a lot about elephants as 
we went along: how they were 
never worked in the heat of the 
day ; how the females are the 
most reliable; how even the 
best males get uncertain tem- 
pered for periods and have to 
be chained up until their ‘ must’ 
is past; how the double tuskers 
are prized for their working capa- 
bilities and the single tuskers 
are often evil-tempered but 
regarded as something holy; 
how the maharajahs bid high 
prices for them, and even higher 
prices for an animal with an 
extra toe or a toe less than 
usual; how keddahs are worked 
and how the mahout, with 
infinite patience, trains his wild 
creature to the utmost obedience 
and tractability. 

“Drop a cartridge over the 
side,” said Swainforth; for we 
had brought out a rifle in case 
we met tiger or leopard. I 
looked at him wonderingly. 

“Go on, just drop a car- 
tridge as if you had done it by 
accident.” 

I did so, and Swainforth said 
something to the mahout. 
Goddess Darling came to a 
halt, backed a few ponderous 
paces and stood as if thoroughly 
bored with the interruption to 
her constitutional. The mahout 
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saw the bright brass case on 
the ground, applied some secret 
pressure with his toes to the 
elephant’s neck and she, some- 
what disgustedly, as if slighted 
by being asked to perform so 
obviously cheap a trick, picked 
up the cartridge in her trunk, 
swung it back over her head 
and deposited it gently in my 
hand. We were now in thick 
jungle and I was inclined to 
dismiss the value of this perform- 
ance by explaining to my host 
that I supposed a bright car- 
tridge was something unusual in 
the path and that was why the 
animal had no difficulty in 
knowing what to do with it. 
Swainforth made no reply, 


but after a few minutes he said 
something to the mahout, who 
brought the elephant to a halt. 
** Look,” said he, * there in 
the path is an ordinary piece of 


wood, a small 
from that tree. 
into three pieces.” 

I looked where he pointed and 
saw what he was indicating, a 
branch, about as thick as a man’s 
thumb, which had been about 
eighteen inches long before being 
broken. The three pieces were 
half imbedded in the soft mud 
of the track. 

“Which of the three pieces 
would you like?” asked 
host. 

** Let’s have the middle one,” 
1 replied, and Swainforth trans- 
lated the request to the mahout. 
I saw some delicate toe-work 
being carried out on_ the 
elephant’s neck, and Goddess 
Darling without hesitation 
picked up the fragment I had 


branch fallen 
It has broken 


my 
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selected and handed it back 
over her head. I thought I 
detected a certain air of ‘‘ What 
a good girl I am!” in her 
demeanour, but do not mistake 
me, there was in my mind only 
a suspicion of this self-com- 
placency ; there was nothing 
blatant about it. I leaned over 
the mattress-like pad and patted 
the Goddess’s thick hide—a 
useless action, for I do not 
suppose she even felt it. 

We left the track and entered 
so-called grass. Each blade 
was half an inch thick and 
reached well up the elephant’s 
legs. I did not much like it; 
for goodness knows what lay 
concealed beneath this dense 
camouflage of greenery. Now 
trees barred our way, but these 
the Goddess dealt with efficiently 
and simply. When a_ bough 
under which she could pass un- 
hindered threatened to scrape 
us off her back she stopped, 
wound her trunk round it and 
ripped it from its parent bole 
as easily as you or I would break 
a matchstick. 1 came to love 
that elephant. Every day when 
it seemed that the monsoon was 
going to hold off for a couple of 
hours or so, I would have her 
suddied and set forth on her 
back like any small boy who has 
just been presented with a new 
pony. Often we saw nothing, 
but occasionally we saw sambur 
and deer which, unalarmed, 
watched our progress past them 
no more than twenty-five yards 
away. We saw no dangerous 
game, and neither did I see 
my first acquaintance, Shah 
Bahadur, again. 
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One day Swainforth suggested 
I might like to take his rifle and 
shoot a male barking-deer. I 
agreed delightedly. He could 
not come himself but would 
arrange for Gooriya Nath, a 
government official of some sort 
and a keen shot, to 
pany me. 

* But keep an eye on him,” 
said Swainforth, * he knows the 
jungle here backwards, but I 
don’t think he has much respect 
for the game laws. At any rate, 
if he can’t find where the deer 
are nobody can.” 

The day arrived and there 
was Gooriya Nath fondling an 
old and rather dangerous-looking 
twelve-bore. We scrambled on 
to Goddess Darling’s pad and 
set off into deeper jungle than 
I had yet experienced. We 
passed some magnificent trees, 


accom- 


which, Gooriya Nath explained, 
were a forest reserve, and then 


debouched into a reedy, flat, 
soggy bowl. Gooriya Nath said 
something to the mahout, who 
stopped the elephant and peered 
up into the trees. I followed 
his line of sight and saw, about 
twenty - five yards away, a 
jungle -cock immobile on a 
branch. It seemed as if he 
recognised the elephant as harm- 
less and knew all about the 
game laws, but was sitting 
doggo because of the strange 
protuberances on the back of 
the beast. Slowly Gooriya Nath 
swung his gun round, drew a 
bead on the unfortunate bird 
and fired. Feathers flew from 
its body and it toppled over, 
bouncing from twig to 
until its poor mangled 


twig, 
frame 
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hit the wet ground with the 
plop of the truly dead. Gooriya 
Nath and the mahout exchanged 
some delighted phrases and the 
wretched bird was retrieved. 

“TI thought jungle-fowl were 
out of season, Gooriya Nath,” 
I observed, “ and that it is for- 
bidden to shoot them ? ” 

‘* No, no!” replied my com- 
panion, mock horror on his face, 
“that bird was outside the 
forest reserve. The game laws 
only apply to birds and animals 
inside these reserves.”’ 

I digested this information 
for a space and, being unsatis- 
fied, again questioned him. 

“Is that a new law 
India became a republic ? 
the sahibs went away ? ”’ 

“No,” said he, unabashed, 
‘it has always been the same.” 
But I noticed that when he 
looked into my unbelieving eyes 
he quickly turned his own away. 
Swainforth was furious when I 
told him about this incident 
later, but what could he do? 

We went on into the rushy 
bowl and suddenly the elephant 
stopped and the mahout pointed 
over to the left. Looking care- 
fully, I descried a body, brown 
as the reeds themselves but sleek 
and shining, its head garnished 
with a fine set of antlers. 

“There you 
Gooriya Nath, 
we've been 
must be 
record,” 


since 
Since 


are,” whispered 

“that’s what 
looking for. He 
somewhere near the 


I set the sights of Swainforth’s 
rifle and brought it up to my 
shoulder. I knew that if the 
rifle were true, I could kill that 
beast as easily as I could put 
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@ bullet into Goddess Darling. 
Somehow I did not want to. 
Perhaps I was still rather dis- 
gusted with Gooriya Nath’s 
murder of the jungle-cock. I 
do not know. But I took aim 
at least six inches above the 
deer’s shoulders and pressed the 
trigger. At that precise moment 
Goddess Darling gave a merciful 
twitch and goodness knows 
where the bullet went. But I 
had the satisfaction not only of 
seeing the lovely creature bound 
away gracefully to safety, but 
also of being able to save my 
reputation by blaming the 
blameless elephant. I heard an 
exclamation of disgust from 
Gooriya Nath, who had seen 
the fine haunch, which he had 
been chewing in anticipation, 


disappear into the undergrowth, 
but I only hoped that the soul of 
the battered jungle-cock would 


return to haunt him. I drew no 
comfort from the thought that 
no such thing would disturb 
him, and that he would without 
doubt relish the bird he had 
shot, down to its very last 
sinew ! 

And so passed my visit to a 
fairyland of which I had heard 
but had never thought to attain. 
My last evening at dinner, 
primed with good wine, I waxed 
eloquent about elephants and 
their sureness of foot; so much 
so that I distinctly remember 
thinking what a bore I must be 
to my host who knew all this 
from years of experience. How- 
ever, he listened indulgently, 
and then towards the end of 
the meal he asked, “ Did Fitz 
tell you how I lost my arm? 
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No? Well, Ill tell you if it 
won't bore you. 

‘Well, you know that the 
tea garden next door is owned 
by Indians. I’ve told you how 
they are sacrificing quality for 
quantity, but that’s nothing to 
do with the story. One day one 
of them was up in a tree shooting 
peafowl. True, it was out of 
season, but never mind. No, 
Gooriya Nath is not one of that 
lot. Their tactics are to find a 
tree where the peafowl roost, 
climb into it in the afternoon 
and wait for the birds to come 
back. Well, that evening this 
man was there, when to his 
horror he saw a tiger below him. 
Poor fool, knowing no better, 
he upped with his twelve-bore 
and let drive with the choke- 
barrel, full of number four shot, 
and hit the tiger in the paw. 
Paw, mark you! The tiger 
gave off a yell and disappeared 
into the tea. After an hour or 
two the man got down from 
his tree and streaked off to his 
friends. Their immediate re- 
action was to ring me up and 
say that they were besieged by 
a wounded tiger which had 
come over the boundary from 
my estate. I was reminded of 
the old story of the babu 
station - master who had once 
shut himself in his office and 
telephoned to the nearest white 
man, reporting, ‘ Tiger jumping 
about on platform; please 
advise!’ I could do. nothing 
that day except telephone to 
Copseynagar for an elephant. 
They sent me two—Goddess 
Darling, whom we have here 
now, and Princess Silver, from 
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whose back I had already shot 
four tigers. They arrived in the 
afternoon of the next day, all 
the way from Brookerpore, and 
the day after that I set off on 
Princess Silver with Goddess 
Darling following on behind. 
My shikari had got the khabber, 
so we knew where to head for. 

“He was sitting behind me 
on Princess Silver, and I suppose 
we had been going for an hour 
beyond the tea when the shikari 
told me we had arrived at 
about the right place. We 
were discussing what we should 
do when suddenly a large tigress 
broke cover and came straight 
at us. Princess Silver un- 
accountably but completely dis- 
graced herself. She simply 
turned about and ran, and in 
her flight took Goddess Darling 
with her. So there we were, 
panicking down the wet path 
with Goddess Darling in front 
and the tigress lolloping along- 
side me on Princess Silver. I 
tried my damnedest to get my 
rifle trained on the tigress when 
Princess Silver suddenly thought 
it time to turn and deal with 
it.” 

Swainforth paused, held up 
his wineglass to the ‘ boy’ who 
refilled it, and then, as if the 
mere act of recharging it was 
sufficient, continued. 

“Unfortunately there had 
been a lot of rain that season 
and there was wet mud in the 
path. As Princess Silver turned 
to the right to face the tigress 
her legs skidded under her and 
she fell heavily. The mahout, 
a new but wise man, was on his 
feet in a flash and equally 
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quickly shinned up a tree. The 
shikari went off like a bat out 
of hell, without bothering about 
the trees, but I landed in a heap 
in front of the tigress. She was 
on me at once, and I shall never 
forget the feel of her jaws clamp- 
ing on my forearm! She gave 
it a wrench that nearly tore it 
from its socket and then changed 
her grip to my upper arm. I 
don’t know how it was, but when 
I hit the ground I still had hold 
of my rifle, and there I was 
making futile attempts to push 
her off with it in my left hand. 
I was frankly terrified. She 
dropped my now thoroughly 
mangled right arm and made a 
grab for the rifle—it was annoy- 
ing her. Somehow she got hold 
of it in such a way that her 
teeth closed over the trigger. 
You won’t believe this, but Ill 
show you something later. I 
remember a hell of a bang, the 
rifle flying out of my numbed 
hand, and the tigress retreat- 
ing a pace or two and lying 
down with a dazed sort of look 
on her face, but by no means 
dead. 

‘“* Meanwhile Goddess Darling’s 
mahout had got her under con- 
trol and brought her’ back. He 
made her sit down alongside me, 
hopped off and lifted me on to 
her back, walked her to the 
tree where the other mahout 
was yammering in terror, took 
him on to her pad and brought 
us all back here. The shikari, 
wise man, had beaten us all to 
it, but he had had the sense to 
ring up for help. 

‘“*T was over a year in hospitals 
both in India and at home, 
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but although they tried their 
best, the old arm had in the end 
to be cut off at the shoulder. 
That is the only time I have 
ever known an elephant to lose 
her balance—morally or physic- 
ally—and I can’t say that I 
blame her. Poor Princess Silver, 
she still carries some nasty scars 
on her flanks.” 

“And was this the same 
Goddess Darling and the same 
mahout ?” I asked. 

“ Yes, both the same. You 
must ask him to show you his 
British Empire Medal before 
you go tomorrow. You see, all 
this happened before India 
became a republic. He _ is 
terribly proud of his gong, and 
I, at least, reckon he deserved 
it.” 

“What happened to 
tigress ?”’ I asked. 

“A police superintendent 


the 
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arrived a couple of days later 
and shot her. Those chaps 
next door wouldn’t leave their 
houses until she was dead! 
She was an excellent trophy 
except that her right forepaw 
was horribly gangrenous and 
full of maggots, and one of her 
canine teeth was broken.” 

‘*T wonder how she 
that ?” 

‘“* You've forgotten I said I 
would show you something,” 
said my host and, smiling, he 
went off to his room and returned 
bearing a rifle. He pointed to 
the woodwork between the 
trigger-guard and the bolt, to 
a small patch of white. 

‘“ That’s the blunt end of the 
tigress’s eye-tooth, broken off 
when she changed her grip 
from my arm to the rifle. I 
like to think that that tooth 


broke 


cancels out my arm.” 
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LETTERS FROM THERAPIA, 1855. 


BY MARJORIE 


ALTHOUGH it was 
28th March 1854 
Britain, France and Turkey 
declared war upon Russia, a 
temporary naval hospital was 
set up at Therapia, on the 
Bosphorus, as early as January 
of that year. It was later 
established as a Royal Naval 
hospital. The building chosen 
was ‘a large wooden, rickety, 
three - storied, Turkish private 
house,’ situated ten feet from the 
banks of the Bosphorus, and 
standing only three feet above 
water level. When taken over, 
the first floor was arranged as 
wards for sixty patients ; wash- 
houses and storerooms were on 
the ground floor. An adjoining 
building afforded accommoda- 
tion for thirty officers, and in 
yet another building the kitchen 
was installed. The whole was 
surrounded by a walled en- 
closure, and from the windows 
of the wards the gay and beauti- 
ful Bosphorus was to be seen, 
with its picturesque caiques, the 
Allied men-of-war, the transports 
and hospital ships continually on 
the move. 

Anything lacking 
welfare of the patients was 
not the fault of Dr Davidson, 
the Surgeon-in-charge of the 
hospital. In March 1854 his 
list of articles needed to equip 
the hospital included cots, mat- 
tresses, linen, lamps, nine razors 
to serve for 150 patients, long 
iron splints for leg injuries, 
‘since the limbs of Englishmen 
are too strong for those obtained 


until 
Great 


not 
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for the 
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locally,’ and iron stove-pipes, 
‘since the local product wears 
out, causing grave danger of 
fires in wooden buildings.’ Dr 
Davidson was reproached for 
his demands for 3000 Ibs. of 
soap, and the same of candles, 
which seemed ‘ outrageously 
extravagant to My Lords of 
the Board of Admiralty’ at 
Whitehall. He apologised, and 
reduced the amount of candles 
by half, noting, however, that 
‘the candle light is very much 
clearer and more brilliant than 
that of the lamps, and 
thus improves the efficiency of 
the work of the hospital staff.’ 
‘Candles, he assured Their 
Lordships, ‘ shall in future be 
used only in lighting the officers’ 
quarters.’ 

Full diet, laid down for each 
patient, was one pound of meat 
per day, one pint of broth, 
‘ Wine, Porter, Fowles and Rice 
Pudding, at the discretion of 
the Surgeon.’ Six hogsheads 
of marsala were sent out to 
Therapia. Twenty dozen of 
port and the same of sherry 
were expected, to be followed by 
a further seventy gallons of port 
and five hogsheads of brandy. 

But in spite of the charming 
scene, the spring flowers, the 
orange and lemon blossom, this 
hospital establishment had many 
disadvantages. ‘The water 
supply appeared to be good and 
wholesome’ and ‘the burial 
ground was satisfactory,’ but 
this gloomy encomium was offset 
by the imperfect drainage. Since 
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the building was sited only 
three feet above the Bosphorus 
there was no outfall, and the 
drains were open creeks, con- 
stantly choked and filthy. 

The report of the Sanitary 
Commission sent out to inspect 
the hospitals for the Crimea, 
from which these particulars 
are taken, states that the privies 
opened directly on to the wards 
and were offensive. The build- 
ings were old and decayed and, 
in winter and spring, icy draughts 
whistled through cracks, ‘ since 
doors and windows were badly 
fitting, they were stopped up 
with rags and never opened. 
The atmosphere was close, due 
to overcrowding with patients.’ 

The vagaries of the climate 
added to the difficulties of the 
health services of the Navy. 


In March, after the early warmth 
of February, cold and stormy 


weather prevails, and May is 
the season of dense, grey fogs, 
which cover the Crimea for 
weeks on end. These fogs are 
said to emanate from the Sea 
of Azov and the swamps on its 
low-lying coast, which are known 
as the Putrid Sea. The very 
name is enough to give one the 
ague, and many severe cases did 
in fact occur during May 1854. 
In an attempt to elude the cold 
and damp of these thick fogs, the 
ships were ordered to put to sea. 

This measure proved useless ; 
for it held the crews idle, 
cramped and inactive between 
decks for weeks at a _ time, 
on a diet of salt beef. Scurvy 
broke out, and medical opinion 
then held the view that the lime- 
juice necessary for the preven- 
tion of scurvy constituted in 
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itself a further danger, leading 
to outbreaks of the dreaded 
cholera. All culminated in an 
epidemic which, in August 1854, 
amounted to a great disaster. 
Seamen, reporting sick, fell 
unconscious while giving their 
names to the surgeons, and 
died a few hours later. The 
death-rate was so high that it 
was referred to as ‘ this strange 
and awful visitation.’ The hos- 
pitals and hospital ships were 
crammed, the surgeons them- 
selves dying of the disease. 

The real cause of cholera was 
at that time a mystery to 
medical men; Dr (later Sir 
David) Deas, Inspector of 
Medical Services to the Black 
Sea Fleet, was perturbed. Seek- 
ing remedies, he believed that 
charcoal was a disinfectant and 
a preventive, but when the whole 
crew of a ship laden with charcoal 
sickened, he confessed himself 
‘greatly shaken and perplexed.’ 
Later, in 1855, he gave it up as 
hopeless and wrote to Sir William 
Burnett, Chief Medical Officer to 
the Board of Admiralty: ‘I am 
puzzled, anxious and distraught 
over the vagaries of this disease, 
which has occupied so much of 
my thoughts for so long... 
that, since I can arrive at no 
conclusion, I have decided to 
think no more about it.’ 

Disease was now more danger- 
ous than war. The number of 
patients suffering from typhoid, 
chest diseases and fevers went 
up by leaps and bounds; and 
the high death-rate was ascribed 
by Dr Deas to the semi-starva- 
tion caused by the ‘ sad want of 
management’ of the Commis- 
sariat and Transport. 
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The urgent need for more 
surgeons and nurses, and for 
more efficient nursing, is stressed 
in letters to the Admiralty from 
both Dr Deas and Dr Davidson. 
The hospital at Therapia was at 
first staffed by twenty-three 
male nurses, apparently naval 
ratings, paid at the labourers’ 
rate of 2s. 1d. per day plus 
rations, and ‘worth no more 
than that.’ ‘The nurses at 
Therapia,’ says Dr Deas, ‘are an 
unofficial set who are volunteers 
from the squadron, and who, as 
soon as found fault with, desire 
to return to their ships’; and 
Dr Davidson writes, ‘ More 
nurses are essential. ... Four- 
teen Maltese arrived from Con- 
stantinople; where picked up 
I do not know. Many have no 
Ynglish at all... .’ 

He was forced to employ the 
least incompetent of these men, 
most of whom neglected the 
patients and devoted their 
energies to stealing hospital 
stores and rations. He asked 
Admiral Boxer to send, as 
nurses, a few marines of good 
character. In answer to this 
appeal seven seamen arrived, 
‘evidently selected from their 
ships as being useless on board.’ 
In January 1855 Dr Davidson 
again appealed for guards and 
fire-watchers, since the nurses 
‘are doing these duties in 
addition to their own; but they 
are too few, and many are 
prone to drinking-bouts.’ Early 
in January he reported the 
arrival of six more seamen, 
hoping ‘that they will be allowed 
to remain when they have some 
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knowledge of their work, and 
not removed as soon as trained.’ 

Outshone by the accounts of 
the noble work of Miss Nightin- 
gale and her nurses amid the 
terrible conditions of the military 
hospitals, those responsible for 
the Naval Medical Services dis- 
played a degree of forethought, 
in anticipation of the expansion 
necessary for a major war, for 
which they deserve much credit. 
Almost nothing has been heard 
of the comparative efficiency of 
the Silent Service; Godolphin 
Osborne devotes one sentence to 
Therapia in his book.’ 

The Board of Admiralty was 
at last roused to action, probably 
by the uproar raging in the 
British Press about conditions 
in the Crimea. On 27th 
November 1854 the following 
minute was drafted: ‘ Their 
Lordships are endeavouring to 
obtain and send out from Eng- 
land tried and approved female 
nurses . to alleviate as much 
as possible the sufferings and 
promote the recovery of the 
wounded.’ 

It took several more weeks to 
find suitable women. Dr Deas 
wrote rather wearily on 9th 
January 1855: ‘ There is great 
difficulty in obtaining assistance 
for the hospital at Therapia . . 
but we drag on somehow... .’ 

On the 10th January the 
teverend John Mackenzie, Mrs 
Mackenzie and her party of 
nurses arrived. 

John Mackenzie, a younger 
son of Sir George Mackenzie, 
7th Baronet of Coul, in Suther- 
land, became minister of the 


1 ‘Scutari and its Hospitals.’ By the Reverend 8. Godolphin Osborne. 
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Established Church of Scotland 
in 1839. His wife, Eliza, was 
the second daughter of the 
Reverend Dr Thomas Chalmers, 
D.D., the celebrated Scottish 
Divine. By 13853 Mr Mackenzie 
had retired from his charge of 
the Free Church of Scotland at 
Ratho, near Edinburgh. Moved 
by pity and horror after the 
Battle of the Alma, the Mac- 
kenzies offered their help. 
Their offer was accepted by 
by Mr Sidney Herbert, then 
Secretary of State at War, but 
their help was not needed at 
Scutari by Miss Nightingale. 
The subsequent suggestion by 
the Admiralty that she should 
take charge of the hospital at 
Therapia, which was almost un- 
known and lacked the tragic 
glamour of Scutari, must have 
seemed to Mrs Mackenzie a 
lesser affair altogether, as indeed 


it was. Its comparative efficiency 
was the reason for its obscurity. 


‘I shall not need to learn 
nursing,’ writes Mrs Mackenzie 
to her sister Mrs William Hanna, 
‘but to study the hospital 
management. While I was as 
usual at the Middlesex hospital, 
Mr Cowper (a Lord of the 
Admiralty) called twice, anxious 
that we should think of Therapia. 
My only dread is the increased 
responsibility, for I am to be 
the Miss Nightingale there. The 
surgeons of Middlesex consider 
me to be qualified. John cannot 
be sent as Chaplain, as they 
have one, but they propose 
sending him out with us, though 
he is to have no salary, and it 
was only on this basis that the 
way could be made clear for 
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our going. [It is] so difficult an 
undertaking for me, with such 
responsibility to the Admiralty, 
and John as my appendage, 
with no position at all’... 
‘It is now settled that we go to 
Therapia in charge of six nurses, 
and that I have the charge and 
management of the female de- 
partment there. Also the Admir- 
alty wish to make the thing 
[female nursing) general through- 
out their hospitals if it is successful 
at Therapia. This responsibility 
is truly awful, but I have been 
inclined to undertake it as it 
appears to be most difficult to 
get anyone who will go out 
without settling so much before- 
hand about creeds and con- 
fessions . . . even about gowns 
and bonnets, that time is passing, 
and wounded sailors and marines 
are lying in a deplorable state, 
and the medical men are anxious 
for female aid.’ 

Mr Mackenzie writes further : 
* Mr Cowper is to procure for me 
the recognised authority to give 
me free access to hospitals at 
Scutari and Therapia. On the 
whole I think my position is the 
best possible for me. My only 
fear is that Eliza will overwork 
herself in her eagerness. Every- 
body is delighted with her, and 
the surgeons say she is the very 
person for Therapia.’ 

On 24th December 1854 Mrs 
Mackenzie writes: ‘ The Lords 
of the Admiralty have sent 
me a large official letter with 
their instructions, giving me 
full power of dismissing any 
refractory nurse, and they have 
sent me three hundred and 
fifty pounds for the expenses 
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of the journey, of 
am to account to them for 
every item. I now go on in a 
sort of blind manner following 
the leading of Providence, for I 
have been caught into a position 
and responsibilities which I never 
contemplated ...and yet it 
seemed right to take on what 
others had refused to do and 
give my whole mind to it.’ 
On their arrival at Therapia 
on 10th January 1855, Dr David- 
son reported to Sir W. Burnett 
at the Admiralty: ‘ I have dis- 
tributed day and night nurses 
on each floor; these nurses see 
that the patients are properly 
attended to, and all are under 
Mrs Mackenzie’s supervision. 
You will see that these female 
nurses do not supersede the 
male nurses, but... they render 
the hospital services much more 
satisfactory to the medical 
officers. I already appreciate 
the good they will do. I have 
victualled them all on _ full 
hospital rations, Mrs Mackenzie, 
who is with them, having been 
made an Honorary Member of 
the Officers’ Mess.’ Attached 
to the Admiralty file at the 
Public Records Office, from which 
these particulars are taken, 
is a note in the handwriting 
of Sir William Burnett, as 
follows: ‘Submit the case of 
Mrs Mackenzie to the Board 
of Admiralty.’ Mrs Mackenzie’s 
Honorary Membership of the 
Officers’ Mess, hitherto sacred to 
the male sex, may have shaken 
him; nothing is extant to give 
any hint of the reactions of 
Their Lordships to a state of 
affairs which, however usual 
8) 


which I 
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today, must have been somewhat 
startling a century ago. 

A few days later Mrs Mac- 
kenzie writes to her sister: 
‘ Yesterday a steamboat arrived 
with ninety men, in low stages 
of sickness and exhaustion. The 
poor men I fed, with arrowroot 
made with brandy, had not had 
so much for four days. After 
that we had to air sheets, shirts, 
nighteaps, and pillowcases, hold- 
ing them with our hands to the 
kitchen fire. They were very 
damp, and I will get out some 
plan for not having the linen 
so damp ag in. There had 
been a frightful washing of three 
months’ standing lying by. I 
went over one day to Scutari 
hospital, where I found all in 
a state of sad confusion; Miss 
Nightingale in bed from over- 
work, and Mr Bracebridge dis- 
tracted. They have quantities 
of stores they cannot open for 
lack of hands. I think nothing 
can be done. But it is a frightful 
place to manage, and it would 
need the Duke of Wellington to 
cope. This, however, is manage- 
able.’ 

‘ Therapia, 21st January. Such 
a day. There arrived the sick 
and wounded, and we had not 
half enough linen to make up 
the beds. You have no idea of 
the difficulty of getting anything 
rational done, on account of 
the Rules of Service! Well might 
they (the Admiralty) be afraid 
that women would have diffi- 
culty in submitting to them! 
So I flew to the Head Surgeon 
and got hold of the Admiralty 
Agent, and insisted on going 
myself into that sacred store- 
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room, and making them give me 
all I needed.’ 

Mr Mackenzie writes’ in 
January: ‘The hospital is filled, 
not with the wounded in battle, 
but with the emaciated victims 
of fever, consumption and, I 
may add, starvation, from the 
exposure and treatment they 
have suffered in the trenches 

there is in many cases 
cruel neglect in not sending men 
to hospital till too late; some, 
who are losing both feet from 
frost-bite, said that when they 
first applied to be sent, they 
were told they were shirking 
and were ordered back to duty. 
Then in transit here from Bala- 
clava, many are murdered 
through neglect, being kept for 
days in dock in Constantinople, 
and brought here only to die.’ 

Transport was in the hands of 
Admiral Boxer; he has been 
bitterly blamed for his callous 
carelessness in allowing the sick 
and wounded to be taken past 
the hospitals to the docks on 
more than one occasion. Many 
died as the result. Dr Deas, 
on lst January 1855, writes in 
a report preserved at the Public 
Records Office: ‘ Forty-three 
men were so left. The Com- 
mander - in - Chief, Sir Edmund 
Lyons, has been informed of 
this, and also of the lack of 
food and fresh meat. The 
Commander-in-Chief informs me 
that he will send a more regular 
supply of lime-juice. But, Sir, 
what will lime-juice do? The 
Third Naval Brigade had only 
two rations of meat in 17 days 
and half a daily biscuit ration 

. . it but adds insult to injury 
to talk of lime-juice in such 
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circumstances. In saying this 
I go beyond my province, but 
I get enough to eat, and my 
blood is still capable of boiling.’ 
Dr Deas sent a report to 
Sir William Burnett at the 
Admiralty on 19th February 
1855, which shows his feelings 
about the female nursing-staff 
to be tinged with disapproval. 
‘We are infinitely better than 
we were. The guard and the 
male nurses are kept in order, 
and it is no longer the hopeless 
drag it was. Mrs Mackenzie and 
her staff are doing admirable 
service, smoothing the pillows 
and soothing the feelings as only 
woman can do... and up to 
this time keeping in all respects 
within her proper province. 
But, Sir, I do not reckon 
much on a continuance of this. 
The watchful night and sombre 
day will, I expect, drown ere 
long a flame which a temporary 
enthusiasm has lighted. The 
fame which has encircled Miss 
Nightingale may be stimulus 
enough to cause her to move on; 
but will others feel that they 
have an equal inducement? I 
am a cold and matter-or-fact 
animal, so I think not. I am 
much amused in observing the 
credit given to Miss Nightingale. 
I have an unbounded admiration 
of her qualifications . . . but 
dozens of things are placed to her 
credit that I happen to know 
she had nothing to do with... . 
Nothing useful was suggested or 
executed by the authorities in 
September, October, or Novem- 
ber 1854, but what she gets the 
credit of having both suggested 
and executed. But there is no 
great harm in this... .’ 
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The Reverend John Mackenzie 
writes: ‘I never was engaged 
on work which so took my heart. 
People may say that the seamen 
and marines are the dregs of 
society ; some may be, but I 
believe them to be more sinned 
against than sinning, and I find 
the marines a most intelligent 
class of men. The civility and 
gratitude I meet is refreshing 
... and their patience most 
affecting.’ 

His own position, as an 
unofficial chaplain, was un- 
defined and somewhat difficult, 
possibly because he was a retired 
minister, no longer by then 
of the Established Church of 
Scotland, but of the Free or 
Disestablished Church. Religi- 
ous wrangles were a feature 
of the Crimean War, waged 
among the Protestant sects with 
a bitterness which now seems 
unworthy and irrelevant. Mr 
Mackenzie, however, had a 
breadth of view and a sweetness 
of character which enabled him 
to rise above these differences, 
and it fell out that it was he who 
held the Sunday services, and 
he who comforted the dying and 
the mourners. 

‘During the Chaplain’s long 
illness I had continued, at the 
request of the Admiral, to 
officiate . . . for our last six 
months I was de facto Chaplain 
of the hospital. These services 
I conducted according to the 
form of the Church of England. 
It so happens that by the 
Articles of War, Divine Service 
in the Navy must always be 
conducted according to the 
liturgy, and thus I was not at 
liberty, even had I so desired, 
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to use the Presbyterian form. 
My proceedings, however, were 
not allowed to pass unchallenged. 
Some naval chaplains, who were 
for several weeks in hospital as 
patients, were loud in their 
denunciations of a Presbyterian 
conducting the services; and 
though well enough to be present, 
they preferred walking in the 
garden during the sabbath 
service and daily prayers. One 
of them, a Reverend Mr P., 
asked me if I were not aware 
that I was guilty of a breach of 
ecclesiastical order in presuming 
to read the Absolution. This 
rebuke he followed up by lodging 
a protest with the Admiral next 
day. To this the Admiral replied 
by courteously denying his right 
to interference. Mr P. later 
held a conclave of chaplains at 
Scutari under the auspices of 
Lord William Paulet, and it was 
decided to submit a memorial 
on the subject to Lord Panmure, 
then Secretary of State for War, 
who, unknown to them of course, 
was formerly one of my elders 
of the Church of Scotland at 
Dunkeld. What answer was 
received from him, I never 
heard. Mr Mackenzie may 
well have allowed himself a 
chuckle at the thought of Lord 
Panmure’s reactions. 

The hospital was by now 
better ordered. Marines washed 
and ironed the linen, Mrs Mac- 
kenzie being responsible for all 
bed linen given out for use in 
the hospital, as well as for the 
conduct of the female nurses. 
She also took over the clothing 
issued to patients, since the 
men’s comfort depended on her 
common-sense ability to have 
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what was needed at hand..., 
‘the Admiralty Agent being a 
Muff and as slow as possible, 
caring only about the Service. 
But I do not blame the officers. 
It is the system. The most 
anxious care and kindness are 
shown to the sick, and as I 
had mentioned to the masters 
of the house that I had fatigue 
of body and impatience of spirit 
in sending Peter to catch Jack 
to find Tom, now I can get all 
I need more easily.’ 

A letter appeared in 
‘Witness,’ appealing to 
public for warm clothing for 
Therapia, which horrified Mrs 
Mackenzie, ‘ since Dr Davidson 
could bear no reflexion to be 
vast on his hospital, nor did he 
admit that any wants existed.’ 
Fortunately he remained in 
ignorance of this appeal, but 
Mrs Mackenzie writes: ‘I must 


the 
the 


impress great caution about my 


letters; I had written to Mrs 
Cowper about clothing for dis- 
charged patients and she read 
my letter to the Board of 
Admiralty. To say that there 
is any want is to criticise the 
apple of Dr Davidson’s eye, and 
the whole thing here can s80 
easily be made a failure if for a 
moment it is thought that the 
ladies are doing or saying 
anything but what they are 
distinctly told by the Head.’ 
Aware of the value of the work 
of the ladies and the female 
nurses, Mrs Mackenzie was 
anxious that no offence should 
be given by tactless comment on 
the ‘ Rules of Service’ on their 
part. Herself imaginative, sensi- 
tive and sensible, she entered 
into the feelings of all concerned 
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and smoothed down the ruffled 
feathers. 

Writing to her sister, she adds: 
‘Keeping such a set of good, 
respectable women with un- 
restrained tempers and foolish 
ideas in order, and concealing 
their most violent rows and 
absurdities from Dr Davidson, 
who would think nothing of 
blowing the whole thing sky- 
high and saying it was a failure! 
In the meantime it is not a 
failure as far as the comfort of 
the patients goes. But a baby 
is head authority, and other 
babies are working bees! From 
this you will see that I have had 
a little hot water this week. 
But Dr Davidson is not a baby 
except in having to be humoured 
so much, for he does every duty 
well. As to the hospital, we are 
decidedly the only one where 
there is any comfort at all.’ 

As the war dragged on through 
spring and summer heats, the 
nurses and medical staff all 
suffered from smallpox, from the 
low fevers ascribed to the choked 
drainage system, from liver com- 
plaints and boils, and not least 
from a series of earthquakes. 
At Broussa 200 people were 
killed, houses destroyed and the 
hot springs engulfed, a small 
volcano appearing in their place. 
At Therapia the wooden build- 
ings of the hospital and of the 
Sultan’s palace, taken over as a 
second hospital, stood up better. 
Mrs Mackenzie writes of one such 
earthquake: ‘The shock seemed 
long, and there were four more; 
the houses here, of wood, yield 
like a ship to the sea. No one 
ever gets accustomed to earth- 
quakes but is more frightened 
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every time, and so it is with me. 
Shall I ever be able to stand 
the electrical phenomena of this 
country?’ 

Meanwhile many reverses were 
suffered by the Allied forces, 
and in June their losses were 
numerous. But in September 
Sevastopol fell, rather unex- 
pectedly and for no very obvious 
reason. This seemed a turning- 
point in the war, and in fact 
heralded the end of hostilities. 
No naval engagement could take 
place till the spring, and by 
October the marines and the 
naval brigade had been _ re- 
embarked. About a month later 
the doctors advised Mrs Mac- 
kenzie to leave for home, her 
health being utterly prostrated 
by the long strain. Thus in 
November, a8 soon as a new 


chaplain had arrived from Eng- 
land, all plans were made, and 


with much regret Mr and Mrs 
Mackenzie returned to Scotland. 
She had wished to see the war 
to an end, but this proved to be 
beyond her strength, and she 
did not pursue further the work 
she had performed so efficiently. 
She was not driven by a white- 
hot spirit such as Miss Night- 
ingale’s, to urge a fundamental 
reform of the naval nursing 
services, perhaps because the 
Board of Admiralty planned ‘to 
make female nursing general 
throughout their hospitals if it 
is successful at Therapia.’ That 
Mrs Mackenzie’s work was held 
to justify that intention is in- 
dicated by a minute signed by 
Sir John Liddell, Chief Medical 
Officer in succession to Sir 
William Burnett at the Board of 
Admiralty. Dated November 
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1855 and now in the Public 
Records Office, it contains de- 
tailed instructions on the quali- 
fications required in female 
nurses for general naval 
hospitals. It seems certain that 
this development in medical 
care derived in large measure 
from the tact, sympathy and 
practical ability shown by Mrs 
Mackenzie, and was her reward 
for having shouldered responsi- 
bilities then considered beyond 
the powers of her sex. 

This short account of a pro- 
gressive step taken by the Naval 
Medical Service during the 
Crimean War has been compiled 
from family letters in the writer's 
possession, and from official 
letters, reports and minutes now 
in the Public Records Office. In 
a letter, dated 15th December 
1855, Admiral Osborne wrote to 
Mrs Mackenzie: ‘. . . My Lords 
of the Admiralty cannot but 
feel that the loss of your services 
at the hospital must be deeply 
regretted, and cannot easily be 
replaced. I am _ directed to 
convey to you their full apprecia- 
tion of the devoted spirit with 
which you performed these 
labours... and of their thanks 
for your unwearied exertions.’ 

An exquisite silver tea-service 
and urn is now in the possession 
of one of her family. The 
inscription runs as follows :— 


‘Presented to Mrs Mackenzie 
by the Officers, Seamen, and 
Marines of the Royal Navy 
employed in the Black Sea 
during the War with Russia, 
in token of their Gratitude for 
her unwearied attention to their 
sick and wounded Comrades in 
THERAPIA. 1856.’ 





THE POOR OF 


THIS PARISH. 


BY ALICE MASSIE. 


‘* THERE was a sort of tablet 
in the church,” the man said 
happily. ‘ Sunday School chil- 
dren sat by it, and I always 
read the thing. It said ‘ John 
Brook ’—at least I pretended it 
said that; it was really some 
other name ; mine’s John Brook. 
Well, this someone, it said, 
‘born and educated here, left 
the whole of his considerable 
fortune to the poor of this 
parish, 1753.2 Two hundred 
years ago.” 

“* Really ?”’ I said. 

“ Really!’ said John Brook. 
He caressed his thick glass 
tankard of beer and looked at 
me over the counter. He was 
our only customer. Mrs Grant 


had slipped across the village to 
see if her daughter’s time had 
come, and had asked me, as a 


resident holiday - maker of a 
week’s standing, to take charge 
of the bar in her absence. She 
had served the beer to Mr 
Brook before she went. 

* He'll take an age to drink 
it, dear,” she said, “ and talk. 
My, how he’ll talk! Pretend 
to listen. All the gentlemen 
like that. Just say ‘ Really,’ or 
‘How wonderful’ or something 
now and then. I'll be back to 
serve the regulars. If one does 
come in before then and you 
can’t serve him, let him serve 
himself ; it’ll be all right,’’ and 
she nodded brightly, and was 
gone. So there was I on a high 
stool behind the bar saying 
‘** Really ” and ‘“‘ How wonder- 


ful”? to Mr Brook, as Mrs Grant 
instructed me. I do not know 
where Mr Grant was, but one 
seldom did know that. My 
sketching-things leaned drunk- 
enly against the china barrel 
that was labelled ‘ Brandy’ but 
contained odds and ends of 
string, my empty luncheon- 
satchel flopped upon the drain- 
ing-board, and somewhere a tap 
dripped. I felt as empty as the 
satchel, and longed for my 
usual hot bath and high tea, 
but while I was out that day 
this Mr Brook had come, and 
Mrs Grant had whispered that 
she had a lovely chicken, and 
we'd dine at half-past seven if 
I didn’t mind, and could she 
just run out and ask about her 
daughter’s (seventh) time, and 
she had poured a drink for me, 
a port and lemonade, so nice 
and ladylike she always thought, 
and she would not be long. 

“You know,” said John 
Brook, ‘‘ I’ve made a consider- 
able fortune, like him.” 

I think I said “ Really?” 
once more. 

‘And I’m returning to my 
native place to help the poor.” 

I bit off ‘* Really ” and said, 
“* How wonderful ! ” 

“Yes, isn’t it?” said Mr 
Brook. ‘ His native parish, 
and my own.” 

“This one?” I said, sipping 
port and fizzy lemonade with 
some distaste. 

* Oh no, no,” said Mr Brook. 
* Tt’s called Ridgett.”’ 
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“ Ridgett ?”’ I said. ‘‘ Why, 
[I know it. On the borders of 
Worcester and Hereford. They 
grow hops.” 

“ That’s it—that’s it!” cried 
Mr Brook. ‘ You’re not a 
native too?” 

I shook my head and said that 
I had merely sketched there, and 
did not remember much village. 

“Parish, not village,’ Mr 
Brook reminded me. ‘“ Scat- 
tered. Why, I walked four 
miles to school. All of us very 
poor people —farm labourers 
mostly. Big families. Precious 
little money. No future for the 
children. The Big House looked 
after the girls, and got them 
into service, but the boys hadn't 
much scope. I drew out. Got 
an apprenticeship grant from 
that fund. Did my time with 
a builder Bristol way, and lodged 
with an uncle. Asthma my 
uncle had and always wore a 
rabbit-skin across his chest. 
Thought that helped. Must be 
dead, of course, the poor chap, 
now. Soon after I went out to 
Canada I quite lost touch. It’s 
only lately I’ve felt I wanted to 
come back and see them all, 
and help them all. Been ill 
some years myself. Makes you 
think a bit.” 

* You have relations here ? ’ 

“No. Got a sort of lawyer 
chap to make inquiries; he 
said not.” 

“How long have you been 
away ?”’ I asked. 

“Oh, along time. Sixty years 
it must be—yes, sixty years.”’ 

* And not been back in all 
that time ? ” 

John Brook looked 
troubled. “No,” he 


slightly 
said. 
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“No. I was coming one time 
and a war broke out.” 

“ Thirty-nine ?” I said. 

“ Earlier,” said John Brook, 
and added doubtfully, “I think. 
And then another time that I 
was coming I fell ill.” 

‘** You'll find that things have 
changed in sixty years.” 

“T’ve changed myself,” 
smiled Mr Brook. “ Rather 
like a sparrow with a crop of 
hair when I left. Now I’ve the 
figure of a turkey-cock, but I 
am bald. Always hungry those 
days, never enough to eat. 
Hardly ever hungry now, and 
always too much food about. 
What have we got for dinner ? ” 

“Chicken,” I said. ‘* Mrs 
Grant is a good cook. How did 
you happen to come here? 
Did you know about her?” 

“No. Got tangled some way 
in a hay-cart. Your black- 
smith’s straightening out the 
bumper and the wing.” 

‘“*There’s a garage about two 
miles off on the main road.” 

“ Blacksmith chap seems 
sympathetic,’ Mr Brook said 
easily. “ Pleasant little spot 
this, really,’”’ and he looked out 
at the summer sky, the elms, 
the rose-trees and Mrs Grant’s 
strolling hens. ‘‘ Hops should 
be ripe for picking pretty soon. 
You know, they always took 
me hopping, as a kid; took all 
of us, and then we had a trip 
to Worcester afterwards to bny 
our winter boots out of the 
money we earned. All sorts of 
people picked, not just the 
locals —lot from the Black 
Country. There was one woman 
brought a dozen of her children. 
What was her name now? 
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Aggie, Maggie—I forget. I fell 
out of a tree where I was trying 
to catch birds one evening, 
right on to her head. She 
caught me by the heels, and 
spanked me, and threw me into 
a hop crib. I noticed a lot of 
hop-fields as I came along.” 

‘“*Have you driven far?” I 
said. 

‘“* Yes,” said Mr Brook. 

Mrs Grant came back just 
then. ‘All right,’’ she said. 
‘* Not before tomorrow. But 
you know she’d slipped off 
some steps. I had to go see. 
Everything right here ? ” 

‘*] think so,” I said. ‘Is 
the bath-water hot ? ”’ 

“You and your baths—yes,” 
said Mrs Grant. “Just open 
the oven door as you go through 
the kitchen. If you think it’s 
cooking too quick, pull the 
right-hand damper out. There’s 
half a dozen of them coming up 
the street now. Have to serve 
them first. Half-past seven, 
dearie, in the parlour. Now 
then, Bill, what’s yours ? ” 

I went to find my bath. There 
was such a pleasant smell of 
cooking in the kitchen that I 
left the oven as it was. The 
white scrubbed table shone, the 
china on the dresser glittered, 
and the clock upon the mantel- 
piece had hiccoughs, as it always 
had. A_ glorious grey cat 
stretched out to touch my foot. 
It was a pleasant place. But 
how had Mr Brook discovered 
it? It was on no highway, and 
the lane that led to it meandered 
presently into a footpath. Mr 
Brook must have turned off 
the main road at Preacher’s 
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Cross, where the signpost stated 
‘No Through Road.’ Why had 
he turned? Bathed, and in a 
clean blouse, for Mrs Grant had 
not before ascended to late 
dinner and I felt I had to 
honour the occasion, I asked 
Mr Brook. 

He said: ‘“ You're right; 
your Mrs Grant cooks chicken 
well. I turned down here be- 
cause I disliked being followed 
by another car; then I met the 
hay-cart, or whatever it was, 
and there wasn’t room for both 
of us.” 

‘* But you are an experienced 
driver,” I said, puzzled. 

‘No one could have passed 
that cart,’ said Mr Brook. 

‘*T mean about the car follow- 
ing,’ I explained. “I can’t 
myself bear to look in my 


driving-mirror and see a car on 
my tail, but I’m only an ‘L’ 
driver, and I haven’t passed 


my test.” 

‘** But you drive ? ” 

“When I can. I have to 
take an experienced driver with 
me by law, you know; also 
since I haven’t a car of my own, 
I have to borrow one.” 

** Really ?”’ said Mr Brook. 

I wondered suddenly if Mrs 
Grant had said to him, “ She'll 
serve the vegetables and look 
after you. And talk! My, 
how she'll talk! Just say 
‘ Really ?’ and ‘ How wonder- 
ful!’ I became silent. So 
for a time did Mr Brook. Then 
he said suddenly— 

“You know this Ridgett 
place. Like to drive me there 
tomorrow’? Get your ‘L’ 
placards at some garage I take 
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it? You’reon holiday. You can 
practise driving. I should like 
yourcompany. Will youcome?” 

** Yes,” I said. 

Mr Brook nodded and said, 
“ Wonderful!”»—and did I 
think that that was apple pie 
in the brown dish. 

We started after a rather late 
and leisured breakfast. I drove 
up the lane without my labels, 
for our village has no _ police, 
and we stopped to fill up with 
petrol and buy ‘L’s’ at the 
main-road garage. It was a 
glorious morning. The distant 
Malverns were all kinds of 
colours, raindrops from some 
early shower glistened on the 
hedgerows, the road verge was 
a lovely green. 

We were to get back again for 
half-past seven dinner—steak 
and onions this time, Mrs Grant 


thought, if the butcher’s cart 


had steak upon it when it came. 


And there hadn’t been much 
apple pie left, had there? Did 
we fancy trifle, because she had 
some stale sponge cake, or did 
I think ... I was too busy at 
that moment trying out Mr 
Brook’s gear-changes to think 
of edibles, and i do not now 
remember anything at all about 
our meal that night except that 
Mr Brook, crawling underneath 
the counter of the bar, un- 
earthed a plain bottle, which 
Mrs Grant said was Coronation 
Day champagne left over, and 
we drank it, and the farther 
down the bottle we got, the 
sadder Mr Brook grew. 

You see our day had been 
like this. 

We reached 

O 2 


Ridgett before 
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lunch-time. We knew it 
sessed no inn, and we expected 
to drive to Worcester, or Led- 
bury, or Hereford to eat, but 
we found that the Ridgett post- 
office had a new notice out: 
‘Light Lunches, Snacks, Ice 
Creams, Potato Crisps.’ 

**My!”’ said Mr Brook, “ the 
place has gone ahead. Shall we 
lunch here ? ” 

“Tf you like,” I said, regard- 
ing without enthusiasm the post- 
office, which the far 
end of its garden on an awkward 
bend of road. 

‘“No post-office about 
I was young,” said Mr Brook. 
* Postman took the letters if 
you had them. You could go 
by carrier to Worcester if you 
wanted «a _ post-office. There 
may have been one somewhere 
but I wouldn't 
no use for them then. And 
there is a_ post 
mistress here now, why, she'd 
know about the poor.” 

* Ye-es,”’ I said. 

“Or we might go to the Big 
House.” 

‘“* When I was here before,” I 
said, “the Big House had just 
been sold to some Americans. 
They don’t live here all that 
much. I mean they’re often in 
America.” 

~ Ck. meg.” 
Brook. 

‘* Yes,” I said. 

* Did they look 
poor of the parish ? 

“N-no, not really. They 
hadn’t got used to each other 
for one thing. It’s not three 
years since the estate was sold— 
miles of it, I believe.”’ 


pos- 


stood at 


when 


nearer, know ; 


say, since 


protested Mr 


after the 
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“Why was it sold?” 

“‘ Deaths and death duties, I 
suppose. It’s always happening, 
isn’t it? They told me most of 
the farmers bought their own 
places. I don’t know about the 
cottagers. Do you think I'd 
better try and back into the 
post - office garden? It says 
‘Drivein, but I’m not sure 
how you drive out again, and I’d 
certainly rather drive out than 
back out on to this twisty bit of 
road.” 

** You drive quite well,” said 
J. B. kindly. ‘“ Do what you 
think best.” 

“T’m not much good at back- 
ing yet,’ I said, regarding the 
narrow entrance and the twist- 
ing garden path. 

“ Here,” said J. B., “Ill do 
it then. Get out and see if 
anything is coming round the 
bend.” 

** All clear,” I said. 

J. B. backed very swiftly 
through the gap in the post- 
office hedge, swung to the left 
on what was probably their 
parking space, and ended in a 
small geranium-bed. A woman 
came out on to the post-office 
doorstep and surveyed us coldly. 

John Brook, descending, said 
meanly, ‘“‘Sorry—but you see 
it is a learner’s car. Tll pay 
you for the damage done, and 
can we have some lunch ¢ ” 

‘“* Tt’s early,” said the woman, 
still annoyed with us. ‘“ You 
could have some sandwiches 
and tea—I have some nice 
tinned meat—or I could scramble 
you some eggs.” 

“And bacon?” said J. B. 
“That will do splendidly. Can 
we have the pot of tea at once?” 
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“‘ Tf you like,” said the woman. 
She stood there while I got into 
the car again and drove it off 
the flower-bed. ‘“ Tricky teach- 
ing him to drive I should think,” 
she said sympathetically. “I 
had an ‘L’ driver here last 
week who ran into a lorry almost 
at the gate. If you want to 
wash or anything, turn left by 
the potato patch; Ill make 
the tea.” 

When the teapot came, J. B. 
said to the postmistress, “ Do 
you know any poor people— 
really poor ones—in this parish ? ”’ 

‘* No,” said the postmistress, 
“ except ourselves.” 

“ Oh, come,” said J. B., “ you 
with a business, and a pleasant 
little place like this? There 
must be some poor old people, 
or some hardworking younger 
ones with larger families than 
they can bring up properly.” 

“They don’t have to bring 
them up; they get brought up 
for them,” said the woman. 
“You should see the money I 
pay out across the counter for 
children’s allowances. And the 
old people all get thirty-two- 
and-six a week.” 

‘Nobody could keep them- 
selves on that.” 

‘““No, but several bodies 
could,” said the postmistress. 
‘‘ Three of them over there ’— 
she pointed vaguely eastward— 
“draw pensions here. Think 
their own parish thinks that 
they have private means. Got 
a tumbledown cottage, and a 
garden that grows nearly all 
they eat, and the oldest sister— 
ninety I should think she is— 
sits at the gate with flowers 
which she sells to motorists ; 
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and they say, ‘ There, mother, 
keep the change.’ These country 
people, they’re downier than 
people from the towns.” 

‘** You’re town, aren’t you?” 

‘* How did you know? Yes, 
Birmingham. My husband 
thought he’d like a quiet 
country life.” 

‘And did he? ” 

“No. Said he couldn’t stand 
the quiet. Couldn’t stand the 
racket of the shop, if you ask 
me. There’s the bell again.” 
She disappeared, and then re- 
turned. ** Cornflakes, and 
Epsom salts, and sausages 
which haven’t been delivered 
yet,” she said. ‘“ No, my hus- 
band found he didn’t like it, 
and got himself a factory job 
in Worcester. Cycles there. 
Wearing himself out. The real 
country people, if you ask me, 
know a thing or two. They go 


to town and live in peacefulness 
and sell their houses, especially 
if they are half-timbered ones, 
to people from the towns who 


hanker after them. Fair ramp! 
—All right, all right—I’m com- 
ing!” and she was off to the 
shop again. 

“No half-timbered places in 
my bit of parish, anyhow,” 
said Mr Brook. ‘ Stone houses 
—hovels almost. Bet you the 
people there are still in need of 
help.” 

Something occurred to me. 
““ Wouldn't a fortune left to the 
poor two hundred years ago have 
increased in value?” I asked. 

“No,” said John Brook. 
“Not that one. In my young 
days the vicar and the squire 
and someone else were trustees 
with too much power. They 
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reinvested the money and lost 
the lot. Just after I went to 
Canada. I heard about it at 
the time. That’s another reason 
why I want to help the poor of 
my parish; it was the parish 
fund that set me going first. 
My old home would be about 
two miles up that road opposite, 
down a track near the spring 
where we all took buckets in 
the evening. Nearly opposite 
there was a widow with a lot of 
children. One of them, young 
Cocky Brown, I'd fought a 
dozen times I'd say. You know, 
I'd like to do something for 
young Cocky now.” 

“ Not so young if you and he 
were boys together,” I observed. 

“True,” said J. B. “ Quite 
true. Maybe he has sons or 
grandsons, though. We could 
go and see together? All right 
by you?” 

“Tf I can wait outside the 
houses in the car,’ I said. 
*T’'m not much good at district 
visiting.” 

J. B. said, “ As you like,” 
added that Mrs Grant cooked 
better than the postmistress, 
and we set off. 

Presently J. B. signed me to 
stop. ‘ That’s Cocky’s house,” 
he said. ‘* At least his house 
was there. Gosh, though, they’ve 
altered _ it. Brass knocker, 
garden seat, lawn—that’s where 
Cocky kept his ferrets and 
things. Look at the garden 
now. Asparagus and God 
knows what. Oh, well, here 
goes!’’ and he raised the fine 
brass knocker, bowed his head 
and stepped inside, with “ Any- 
one at home? Does Cocky 


Brown live here?” 
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He was gone ten 
possibly. He came out gloomily. 
* Retired colonial judge or 
something,’ he complained. 
‘“ Wife does etchings. They’re 
all over the place. Not parish- 
ioners; not poor enough, al- 
though they say they’re poor. 
Educated people, anyhow. 
Can’t help them. Never heard 
of Cocky Brown.” 

I said that perhaps someone 
else would know him, and we 
went to the next house along 
the road, where a prim lady 
said she was a retired chemist 
and lived there with a friend, 
except when they were travelling 
abroad. She said they loved 
their little home (when they were 
in it), and the air and views were 
wonderful. J.B. mumbled that 
they were, and we went some 
distance on to the next house. 
This looked shabbier. A_bat- 
tered car, protected or restrained 
by just one strand of barbed 
wire, peered at us from the 
corner of a little orchard. No 
one was at home. Through a 
window we could see a baby 
grand piano and a _ bookcase 
full of books. J. B. seowled at 
them, and, a motor tractor 
grunting up just then, he asked 
the driver who lived there. 

“That’s Mrs Courtenay’s,” 
said the driver. ‘‘ She’s helping 
on our farm today, hoeing. 
Says she has to do that sort 
of thing to make ends meet; 
thought she’d make a living 
growing strawberries and let- 
tuces, and couldn’t.”’ 

“Ts she poor? ” 

“T dunno that. Poorish, I'd 
say. Meant to be a concert 
pianist, but something went 


minutes 
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wrong—with her husband, I 
think. London lady.” 

** Who’s in the next house ? ”’ 

“Along that way? Two 
retired teachers. Away, I think. 
Mostly are. Itched to get a 
country place, and now don’t 
like the smell of pigs. Pig farm 
up there.” 

*Aren’t there any people 
born and bred in this parish ? 
Are you yourself ? ”’ 

‘** Me ?—no. Hereford. Come 
on me motor-bike. Got a girl 
up at the farm—Yugo-Italian, 
got to stay two years—that’s 
why I’m here. Not a lot of 
natives left about Id say; 
mostly goes into the towns. 
There’s one old chap down that 
hill there we call Cocky.” 

J. B. brightened. ‘“ We will 
go there,” he said. 

‘** Bit simple like. Lives alone 
since his mother died thirty 
years ago,” the tractor driver 
said. ‘* Next track down.” 

The next track down was steep 
and rough and narrow. I kept 
the car at the top, and Mr Brook 
walked down and disappeared. 
I sat dreaming peacefully, I do 
not know how long. The after- 
noon sun caressed as fair a 
stretch of land as I have seen, 
with the Malvern Hills, the other 
side of them this time, breaking 
the horizon, and changing shade 
and colour as clouds drifted. I 
could hear happy chuckling 
down the track. J. B. must 
have really found his friend this 
time. I smiled in sympathy, 
and a policeman on a bicycle, 
my first passer-by, said good 
afternoon. The chuckling came 
nearer. I think I[ turned to 
grin after the policeman. He 
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had dismounted where the hedge 
curved slightly, and seemed to 
be studying a notebook and my 
car alternately. J. B. came up 
the track, still laughing. 

“ Had good luck?” I said. 
“Policeman up there is taking 
an interest in your car.” 

J. B.’s smile vanished. ‘ No!” 
he said. ‘“‘Where? Here, let 
me drive. I know a short cut 
down Cocky’s track. We must 
get back. That was Cocky. I 
gave him fifty pounds.” 

He almost pushed me from 
the driver’s seat into the pas- 
senger’s, turned the car sharply, 
and we bumped down the track. 
We did bump, too. We shot 


through a little stream of water ; 
we nearly charged a gate, and 
when I got out to open it, J. B. 
scarcely gave me time te get 
into the car again. 

“ Best way—to the pub—in 


” 


the old days,” said J. B. rather 
breathlessly, ‘‘ on foot—not car. 
That'll get us on a road that 
gets us—God! What a fool I 
was! I told Cocky where I was 
putting up.” 

“ But is there—is there any- 
thing wrong?” I asked. 

“No,” said J. B., “ nothing. 
But this car is my son-in-law’s ; 
he may have got them looking 
for it. He and my daughter 
wanted me to go into 
darned clinic place, and while 
they were buzzing into some 
Harley Street doctor’s to make 
arrangements, with me left in 
the car outside, I felt so well I 
just drove off, and in the end I 
came to Mrs Grant’s, and you.” 

* Are you—have you been 
ill? *’ I asked a little nervously. 

‘* Lost my memory. Now it’s 


some 
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come back. Damned interfering 
people, relatives. I’m all right. 
Anybody following ? ”’ 

** No,” I said. 

“They may not ask Cocky. 
He may not remember.” 

We went—I don’t know where 
we went; miles round by-roads, 
twisting in and out of all the 
Malverns, making circles, going 
up and down. 

** Anybody following?” J. B. 
would ask. 

‘“* No,” I said. 

Presently we found a spot I 
knew. “I know the way to 
Mrs Grant’s from here,” I said. 
‘* Let me drive; you're tired.” 

“Very tired,” J. B. said. 

I don’t know what time it was 
when we reached Mrs Grant’s. 
There is a bench outside her 
door, and on it sat a shabby, 
shrunken, aged man. 

‘“* That’s Cocky. He’s remem- 
bered then,” said Mr Brook. 
“How did you get here, 
Cocky ? ” 

** Police - car,’ said Cocky 
shakily. now. I’ve 
brought you back your money, 
most of it. I daren’t keep it. 
Stop my pension probably or 
say I stole it. Police aren’t 
trustable; always got a down 
on me. Besides, if you have 
stole the car . ; 

“T have not, Cocky.” 

“Well . 
wavering. 

Mrs Grant came to the door. 
She looked important, anxious, 
diplomatic. 

‘*“Come you in,” she 
‘** Your dinner’s ready.” 

‘* Anybody asked for me?’ 

“No, but it 
daughter has been 


; 


‘* Gone 


+ said Cocky, 


said. 


seems your 


ringing up 
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the nearest telephone. She'll be 
here some time tonight to take 
you home.” 

* Damn!” said J. B. 

“* Now now,” said Mrs Grant. 
*“ Not your own daughter.” 

‘“* Yes,” said Mr Brook, “ but 
we will have dinner first, and 
wine with it.” 

It was when we had nearly 
finished the wine, with Mr Brook 
growing sadder and sadder, that 
we heard some slight commotion 
in the bar. There were more 
people there than usual. The 
door must have opened and 
shut again. A man’s voice 
cried, ‘“‘ If it’s not our Agnes! 
Agnes, what are you doing 
here ?”” 

**Opping—as usual,” said a 
husky voice. 

“ But not here; you’ve been 
to Mr Clements’s this seventy- 
eight years or so. You've never 
strayed ?” 

“ Strayed — me?” said the 
husky voice. ‘“ Give me half a 
pint of bitter, Mrs Grant. Mr 
Clements’s Joseph met me with 
the car, like he do these days, 
and he had summat to pick up 
at your blacksmith’s.” 

J. B. got up suddenly and 
went into the bar. 

*“*T remember you!” he cried. 
“Your husband’s name was 
Reuben, and you had a lot of 
children.” 

“Twelve,” said Agnes equably. 

“Who’ve you brought with 
you this time?” asked Mrs 
Grant, serving the beer, and 
refusing payment. 

“Not so many,” said Agnes. 
** One daughter, and she’s sixty- 
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seven, two grand - daughters, 
three grand-daughters- in-law 
and eight great-grandchildren. 
They're going on the lorry, but 
I have been met by car.” 

‘** You remember me?” 
J. B. pleadingly. 

‘* No,” said Agnes. 

“IT picked hops with you, 
sixty or sixty-five years ago.”’ 

‘* Maybe. All sorts of rabble 
did,” said Agnes. 

“My name was Johnnie 
Brook. Once I fell on you, out 
of a tree, when you were cooking 
supper. You smacked me, but 
you bandaged up my cuts.” 

‘“* Likely!” said Agnes, sip- 
ping beer and surveying the 
well-dressed portly gentleman 
with indifference. 

“Oh, Aggie, Aggie, 
Aggie!” J. B. said. 

Agnes put down her glass. 
* You little varmint—why, I do 
remember. ‘Johnnie Brook 
caught a rook, put it in a pot to 
cook.’ You’re not that Johnnie 
Brook ? ” 

“T am—I am. Aggie, take 
these, and these, and these, for 
all your grandchildren. Im 
rich, Aggie, I really am. It’s 
honest money. There was no 
one in the parish, but you used 
to come to it. Oh, Aggie,’ and 
John Brook flung his arms round 
the old woman and kissed her 
heartily, while with crafty, but 
I think grateful, eyes she stuffed 
pound notes into the bosom of 
her frock. 

‘*Mr Brook,” said Mrs Grant 
regretfully, for really the drama 
was becoming interesting, ‘‘ Mr 
Brook—your daughter’s here.” 


said 


raggy 
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“Tl faut d’ équipement spéciale.”’ 
The hall porter of the hotel was 
obdurate. ‘“ Without it, one 
does not catch the trouts of the 
torrents.” 

There was a notice pinned up 
in the foyer, saying that visitors 
who wished to chase the trouts 
of the torrents could obtain 
guides, with whose aid they 
were more likely to find good 
sport than if they went alone. 
In fact, it seemed that a guide 
was a necessity ; and obviously, 
he would do his best to show 
one where the fish lay and how 
to catch them, for did not the 
size of his tip depend on it? I 
reproached myself for the horrid 
thought, and considered instead 
how amusing he might be, as 
well as helpful; how he would 
tell me the local history, and no 
doubt some of the local scandal, 
and so enliven the day even 
should it be fishless. But—I 
did not feel like taking a guide; 
he would certainly be critical of 
my technique and despise my 
casting (for the French angler, 
as I have seen him, has a much 
higher standard of skill than 
his British counterpart), and he 
would also destroy my indepen- 
dence. I am the sort of fisher- 
man, I freely confess, who likes 
to fish when he wants to, and 
watch birds and beasts when he 
wants to, or gaze upon the 
scenery when he wants to, or go 
to sleep when he wants to; but 
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if you have a gillie always at 
your elbow, these things are 
never quite so comfortably or 
so easily done. So I jibbed at 
the guide and, instead, sought 
to chisel information out of one 
who should be the local fount 
of knowledge. 

** What sort of equipment?” 
I asked him. “ I have rod, reel, 
line, casts, flies—even a net 
should I ever need it. What 
more ?”’ 

He regarded me_ gravely, 
almost pityingly, as one impart- 
ing to a child some of the harder 
facts of life. ‘ Il faut,’ he said, 
“des bottines de  caoutchouc. 
Without them, you will recover 
nothing ; absolutely nothing.” 

tubber boots ? We _ were 
travelling light, and I had pur- 
posely left my waders behind ; 
but it was August, and hot 


weather at that, and surely even 
the snow-fed streams would not 


be too cold to wade 
season. I told him 
shrugged expressively. 
sieur,”’ 


at this 
so; he 
** Mon- 
he said, ‘“‘one does not 
argue with the English. I know 
them: they will do as they 
wish. but,’ and he leaned 
confidentially nearer, “if Mon- 
sieur lacks waders, why pursue 
the mountain trout? They are 
in any case small, and it is 
not profitable without the full 
equipment. The lake is of the 
most beautiful, is it not? and 
in the depths of it you will find 
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the ombre chevalier—ah, that is 
a fish indeed,” and his fingers 
flickered expressively, to show 
just what a fish it was. ‘ The 
lake, Monsieur! it is good 
advice!” and, with a smile that 
might have charmed a bird off 
a tree, he turned away to make 
plane reservations which would 
land a good-looking redhead in 
Boulder, Colorado, within the 
four days which she rather 
stridently gave as the sure- 
enough dead-line. 

I wandered out to the lake- 
side, somewhat dashed. It 
would be nice to catch some of 
those Savoy trout—they were 
certainly the goods, au meuniére, 
and I wished to meet them in 
the natural state. The lake was 


lovely, of course, and it looked 
especially beautiful this morn- 
ing, lying cool and tranquil in 
its setting of green and purple 


mountains, now seen mistily 
through the heat-haze; and it 
must hold thousands of fish— 
was not a fish the very badge 
of the town of Annecy? Yet 
somehow expeditions after ombre 
chevalier (what was it, a sort of 
char ?), which involved slow and 
very deep trolling, did not 
attract on this baking August 
day; nor did the float-fishing, 
which all day and every day 
and far into the night went on 
all around the lake, seem suffici- 
ently exciting. 

The float - fishermen were 
certainly busy. In France, 
everybody seems to fish; they 
use colossal bamboo poles that 
look too long and clumsy to 
wield, and casts as fine as a hair, 
and they exhibit incredible skill, 
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and seem to catch very few and 
very small fish, and to enjoy 
themselves enormously. On the 
floating stage with me were a 
six-year-old boy and his four- 
year-old sister, trying with an 
expensive-looking trout spinning- 
rod, threadline reel and lumps of 
bread to catch the tiddlers that 
swam about round the piling ; 
they were not having much 
success, for she was a rather 
impatient fisherwoman. To the 
right were two workmen in 
straw hats, blue blouses and 
trousers clipped round their 
ankles, their bicycles lying 
against the bank behind them, 
their eighteen-foot bamboo rods 
motionless above the water. 
Beyond them was a young 
couple, more interested in each 
other than in the two rods 
propped out over the lake; on 
their right an old lady, with a 
bulging string-bag containing a 
couple of yards of bread and a 
slim bottle and who knows what 
else, having trouble with her 
float; next to her a girl in 
wedge shoes, scarlet swim-suit 
and floppy straw hat, watching 
her rod in the rare intervals of 
reading « book; and beyond 
her again a one-legged man with 
a beautiful sky - blue rod of 
tubular metal and a super-duper 
float with a little antenna at 
the top designed to show, by its 
faintest tremor, the most delicate 
bite. And as I watched, up slid 
a glittering Delahaye saloon. 
The uniformed chauffeur got out, 
extracted a bundle of whole- 
bamboo rod-joints from the boot, 
fitted them together, shipped the 
reel and tackled up, and pro- 
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duced «a camp-stool and the 
morning’s paper ; and only then 
did the owner, a little old gentle- 
man with a fierce white mous- 
tache and the ribbon of the 
Legion of Honour in the button- 
hole of his immaculate tussore 
suit, emerge from the car and 
direct where the camp-stool was 
to be put. It was put. The 
rod was handed to him, the 
depth plumbed and the float 
adjusted and a maggot impaled 
on the hook ; then he swung out 
the tackle, scrutinised the float 
for a moment, laid the rod care- 
fully on its rest, pierced and 
lighted an enormous cigar with 
even greater care, shook out the 
paper, and committed himself 
to a study of the financial news, 
what time the chauffeur put the 
car into the shade before stroll- 
ing off nonchalantly in the 
general direction of the girl in 
the scarlet maillot. 

Yes, they are great fishermen, 
and they know how to enjoy 
themselves when they are fish- 
ing; the job is taken very 
seriously, but is never allowed 
to become such an obsession as 
to overshadow the other essen- 
tials of life. And so, one feels, 
they are often happier in it than 
are some of us angling maniacs 
in the tight little island. 

I got out the car, and we 
drove along the winding lake- 
shore road into Annecy, to see 
the tackle-maker in his little 
shop in a quiet, shadowed square 
near the church. It was cool 
and dark inside, and the shop 
seemed to be crammed to burst- 
ing with every imaginable kind 
of tackle, so that it was hard to 
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move without knocking some- 
thing over: bundles and 
bundles of jointed, bamboo 
bottom-fishing rods, magnificent 
split- cane weapons for light 
spinning, fly-rods, every kind of 
reel, rows and rows of gaily- 
painted floats, spools and spools 
of nylon of every size and 
colour, black hooks, silver hooks, 
blue hooks, gilt hooks, some of 
them looking as though they 
were designed for angling for 
nothing less dainty than gold- 
fish in a bowl; beautiful French 
wicker creels, dry flies, wet flies, 
spoons and devons, eel spears— 
but why go on? Just the 


contents of a well-stocked tackle 
shop ? 


Yes, but it was all 
arranged and stored in a room 
not much bigger than a good- 
sized packing-case, yet the 
proprietor and his wife knew 
exactly where everything was, 
and the service was courteous, 
encouraging and highly efficient. 
One could tell he was an enthusi- 
ast; he went long and deeply, 
with his clients, into the merits 
and demerits of every bit of 
tackle he sold, and his greeting 
was full of the most charming 
optimism. It shop to 
shop in, and to remember. 

I tried one of the fly-rods, a 
two-piece eight-footer, and one 
of the most beautiful I had ever 
seen. These French rods seemed 
to be more lightly and delicately 
constructed than the British 
patterns and, though they were 
fitted and furnished with scru- 
pulous care, every superfluity 
had been discarded ; there were 
no intermediate whippings, the 
joints were light but most metic- 


was a 
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ulously fitted suction, and the 
reel bands, though perfectly 
adequate, had obviously been 
lightened to the last gramme. 
I liked those rods; they were 
thoroughly French in_ their 
beautiful finish and their clever 
reduction to essentials, and they 
gave one confidence. 

“Flies for the Fier?” he 
asked. ‘‘ Well, dry flies are 
good, wet flies are good; it is 
just a matter, Monsieur, of 
their presentation.’”’ He smiled 
disarmingly. ‘‘ Try these; they 
are all you will need.” He 
sorted out four patterns, tied on 
No. 1 hooks and rather lightly 
dressed, like our Tweed flies. 
They were a plain scarlet silk 
body and bright ruddy, ginger 
cock’s hackle; a red silk body 
ribbed with gold wire, with a 
dark furnace hackle; a purple 
tinsel body with a light ginger, 
almost cream, hackle; and a 
deep red silk body with a very 
light, almost white, partridge 
hackle. The first he called ‘ le 
p’tit rouge,’ and the last was the 
‘ perdrix’; the others, he said, 
had no name, or if they had he 
had forgotten it, and the trout 
would probably not mind very 
much what they were called. 

They were sketchily dressed 
for dry flies, and I remarked on 
this. ‘‘ Ah, Monsieur,” he said, 
“the presentation! It is every- 
thing ! but you will be successful, 
I know it!” and he chuckled 
triumphantly. 

Could he sell me a licence ? 
Certainly. And he sold me a 
beauty; it was an extremely 
thorough affair, thick with 
Périodes @Interdiction de la 
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Péche, Modes de Péche Interdites, 
Décisions de l Association, and 
80 on. Quite alarming; yet 
with its rigours softened by a 
typical bit of French practicality, 
for at the bottom I read— 


‘“* Le longueur réglementaire 
de la truite pouvant étre capturée 
est de 22 centimétres (mesure 
prise de Vextrémité du museau 
au milieu de Vechanerure de la 
queue) et exceptionellement de 18 


centimétres pour la consommation 
familiale.” 


I felt grateful for that friendly 
little postscript. 

He was a busy man, and I 
could not bother him for too 
long. Go up to Thones, he said, 
for the river up there is less 
frequented, and at this time of 
year there is more oxygen in the 
water, so that the trout are 
more lively. ‘‘ There are fish 
up there,” he murmured, “of a 
weight enormous! I myself 
have taken one of almost two 
kilos. But,” and here he wagged 
a finger at me, “it is the 
presentation, you understand ? 
always the presentation.” He 
laughed and waved me a cheery 
au revoir. 

That afternoon we left the 
lake by the road that leads over 
the Col de Bluffy and on to 
Alex and Morette and Thones. 
What wonderful country that 
id, with its fertile valleys, its 
littie farms and pinewoods and 
walnut - trees and its cheerful 
people! There was even a 
fairy castle on a spur above 
Bluffy, a great chateau with 
tall towers and _  arrow- slit 
windows and slender, soaring 
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steeples that might have come 
straight from an illustrated book 
of Hans Andersen or Grimm ; 
it stood there delicate as a 
dream against the cloud-capped 
Dents du Lanfon. And then, 
just beyond Alex, we caught 
our first sight of the Fier; and 
all idea of pressing on as far as 
Thones vanished, for that water 
looked just too compellingly 
attractive to pass by. 

The Fier is a fair-sized stream ; 
at that time of year it was about 
as big as the Banffshire Avon, or 
the Irfon where it joins the Wye. 
And it is beautiful, in a fashion 
quite its own; grey-green, ice- 
cold water rushing and swirling 
over a bed of boulders and 
rounded stones, fringed by silver- 
green willows and bottle-green 
pine, and confined between steep 
hillsides that come down close 


to the water, or jutting, rocky 


buttresses crowned with dark 
fir forest. Sometimes it flows 
fast and heavy; sometimes it 
splits up into several channels 
among the boulders ; sometimes 
it lingers in a wide and deep 
pool; but mostly it swirls along, 
from one to six feet deep and 
with enough weight in it to 
make one wade with care on that 
bed of smooth, rounded, slippery 
stones. And somehow it looks 
tremendously fishy, so much so 
that you are inclined to hurry 
unduly in putting up your 
tackle and to find, to your in- 
furiation, that you have missed 
threading the line through one 
of the rod-rings or have been 
guilty of some equally careless 
and impatient idiocy. 

I started with le p'tit rouge, 
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fishing it dry at a venture in the 
more likely-looking eddies and 
pockets; but for some time 
there were no offers. Then I 
tried the partridge, and then the 
purple tinsel fly; equally use- 
less. And then I got panicky 
and insular, and decided that 
French flies were no dashed 
good, anyway, and tried a Gold- 
ribbed Hare’s Ear; and when 
that did nothing either I really 
began to worry. There was 
evidently a good bit more than 
met the eye in this business of 
presentation ; I wondered just 
how these Fier trout did want 
the cursed thing served up to 
them. And then I saw a veri- 
table rise in a quiet backwater, 
and the fish was carefully, oh, 
so carefully, stalked ; and 
hooked. But he was not even 
familiale. 

By this time the cold water 
had turned my legs a tasteful 
slate-blue, and I came out and 
sat on the bank to warm them. 
A man and a small boy appeared 
on the opposite bank, and pro- 
ceeded to fish the pool I had 
just left. The angler was using 
a fixed-spool reel and what 
looked like a cast of three flies ; 
and then at last I understood ; 
for he flicked in the cast with a 
side-swing action, and as it hit 
the water I saw three tiny, 
separate splashes. It was 
shotted. He was fishing the 
edges of the white water at the 
throat of the pool and getting 
the flies well down to the fish. 
Just presentation. And as ! 
watched, he brought out a fish 
that was certainly well over the 
22 centimetres of the high 
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brackets; that made three in 
the net that the small boy was 
carrying, and one of the others 
was a pounder if ever I saw one. 

And, of course, he was wear- 
ing rubber boots. 

I walked up farther, to where 
the river spread out to form a 
really big pool, wondering why 
I was such a fool as not to think 
of shot. According to that 
comprehensive licence it was 
not prohibited, though to use 
a fly with a fixed-spool reel and 
a shotted cast must come peril- 
ously close to the forbidden 
péche au lancer leger. Still, 1 was 
the mug. The best thing to be 
done was to fish a long line, and 
try to sink the fly that way. 

The pool was deep and 
streamy and the colour of frosted 
green glass, and about sixty 
yards long; I still remember it 
as the Green Pool. My own 


side had an open bank of shelv- 
ing stones, and the far shore 
was overhung and shaded by 


dense willow scrub; there was 
a good ‘ roush ’ coming in at the 
throat, and the line (and, I 
hoped, the fly) played about 
nicely in the current. For some 
time nothing happened ;_ then, 
as I was about to move on, there 
was a heavy pull and a fish of 
rather over the pound mark 
came out in a curving leap. He 
jumped twice more, and then the 
little red fly came back to me; 
I suppose I had held too hard. 
The next pool was a diagonal 
sort of affair, the stream coming 
in at the top over a_ broad 
shallow, and angling away under 
arching trees to a deep, slow 
eddy just above the next fall. 
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The whole surface was shadowed 
and rippled, and the water had 
a deeper, almost emerald tinge. 
Two fish were rising here, and 
both of them took the red fly 
without hesitation; but one 
was definitely familiale and the 
other one not much bigger, so 
they both went back. They 
were beautiful little creatures, 
though, fat and silvery; all 
the Fier trout, and others I saw 
from the Chéran, seemed to 
have this brilliant silver coat, 
and in their general shape and 
colouring were more like the 
old-time Test fish than the 
brownies one usually finds in 
mountain streams. 

On again, to a pool in a 
corner right under the hillside, 
overhung by willows on the far 
side and a pine-tree on mine. I 
tried the wet fly here, but it did 
no good; and then I saw a rise, 
so the line was hastily greased 
and a perdrix put on. It was 
too thinly dressed to float, and 
came down to the fish more or 
less awash, but he took it, and 
he was a good one; for some 
time I did not see him, and then 
he came out and I got worried 
again, because he was so big. 
And then he came unstuck. 

It seemed not so much a 
matter of presentation as of 
retention. I climbed out of the 
water and moved on, feeling 
inefficient and disgruntled. <A 
virl passing on a bicycle waved 
to me, and I waved back; but 
I had seldom felt less like 
waving. 

Just above the shadowed pool 
the river ran close under the 
road, and here a tricolour on a 
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tall staff floated lazily against 
the dark-green background of 
the hillside. I waded out of the 
water and climbed the steep 
bank to learn what this might 
be, and to my surprise (though 
why should anyone have been 
surprised ?) found a little war 
cemetery, the last berth of the 
men immortalised as Les Héros 
de Gliéres, and the most nearly 
perfect thing of its kind that | 
had ever seen. It lay quiet and 
remote in that lovely valley ; 
behind it, the hillside rose steeply 
towards the six-thousand-foot 
crag of the Dent du Cruet, and 
not twenty yards in front the 
ice-green, ice-cold Fier rushed 
and bubbled over its bed of 
grey boulders, and its far bank 
lifted, shoulder after tree-clad 
shoulder, to the massive bluff 
of Téte Ronde and the rocky 
ramparts of the plateau that 
gave the men their name. The 
graves lay trim and beautifully 
kept under the Cross of Lorraine, 
each one ablaze with flowers 
that made the small enclosure 
glow like a jewel in the hot 
August sunshine; people were 
moving about, looking at the 
crosses or tending the flowers, 
and hardly a car passed on the 
busy road without its occupants 
stopping for a few moments to 
look, but there was none of 
the hushed sadness of so many 
war cemeteries, and everybody 
seemed gay and contented and 
in good heart. Round the low 
wall of the enclosure ran this 
inscription :— 

Le 31 


ernement dé 


janvier 1944, le Gouv- 
Vichy met la Haute 
en état de 


Savov sede, 
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Afin @échapper a Vextermina- 
465 maquisards sous les 
ordres du Lieutenant Morel (Tom) 
puis du Capitaine Anjot (Bayard) 
et encadrés par d'autres officers et 
sous-officers du 27 B.C.A.. a 
retranchent sur le plateau de 
Gliéres, bastion naturel et terrain 


tion, 


idéal de parachutage. Les forces 
Vichyssoises échouent. 

La 157° division Alpine de la 
Wehrmacht, forte de 12,000 hommes 
leur succéde appuyée par Laviation 
et dartillerie. 

Le 26 mars, aprés avoir livré li 
premier grand combat 
libération le * Bataillon de 


succombe A 


pour la 
Gliérea’ 


Mais son geste efficace et symbol- 
ique prouvait la solide réalité de la 
Résistance et rendait a la France 
enfin retrouvée, Vestime du monde. 

En ce liew méme de leur sacrifice 

ces morts fraternels témoignent a 

jamais pour les hommes libres.” 

Overhead the tricolour lifted 
gently, rustling its folds in a 
breeze that blew straight from 
the snows above Chamonix. The 
whole scene was deeply impres- 
sive and quite unforgettable ; 
and though it may seem pre- 
sumptuous for an Englishman 
to claim any understanding of 
the spirit of France, he would 
have been a pachydermatous 
rostif indeed who did not at 
least sense it there, in that little, 
mountain-girt garden hard by 
the swirling Fier, on the road 
to Morette. 

Surely Tom and Bayard must 
often have tished the Fier; 
surely, too, they were artists at 
taking the fat, silver trout from 
its clear waters. No doubt 


they, also, used ‘le p'tit rouge,’ 
perhaps with a grain of lead to 
sink and steady it and help it 
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along as they led it cunningly 
round the rocks and through 
the white water at the throat of 
the Green Pool, in the most 
inviting of presentations. I bet 
their retention was all right, too. 

A fat, jolly man in a sleeveless 
singlet, long knickerbockers and 
a very small beret jumped off his 
bicycle and asked me smilingly 
what luck I had had. On hear- 
ing the sad story, he was con- 
solation itself. ‘“ But it is not 
an easy river, Monsieur,” he 
said, ‘ and for a visitor to hook 
two such splendid fish at his 
first attempt—well, that is a 
cause for satisfaction.”” Really, 
the French are the most charm- 
ing people. He said that the 
late evening was the only really 
profitable time, and_ that 
September was better than 
August. ‘‘ But come with me 
one day,” he said, “up to 


Thones, or up the Borne near 
Les Etroits, and we shall have 
sport of the most magnificent.”’ 
I wish I could have gone with 


him; he was a most delight- 
ful fellow and an obvious en- 
thusiast. Before mounting his 
bicycle he faced the tricolour 
and snapped to attention for an 
instant, his beret in his hand ; 
I wondered whether, perhaps, 
he had been with the gallant 
465. He would have been 
« cheerful and entertaining 
maquisard. 

I went back to the stream and 
walked down again to the pool 
where I had begun; the sun 
was down now, and the pine- 
woods stood black against a sky 
that reddened along the horizon 
and cleared to pale green over- 
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head. Lights twinkled in La 
Balme, and the rocky outlines 
of the gorge were softening in 
the twilight. A man was fishing 
the pool; a tall, angular figure 
dressed in a scarlet shirt, old 
khaki trousers held up by a 
tooled - leather, cow - puncher’s 
belt, a green beret pulled over 
amused, intelligent eyes and— 
there they were again — the 
inevitable long, black rubber 
thigh-boots. 

I watched him for some time ; 
he was using the fixed-spool reel, 
shotted cast technique, and he 
caught two small ones at the 
edge of the white water, and 
put them back. Then he reeled 
up and came over to talk to me. 

We had quite a conversation, 
in my disastrous fourth-form 
French and his two or three 
words of English; he was an 
interesting character. He said 
he had got nothing; at least, 
nothing to keep, though he had 
caught a lot. “I don’t know 
what’s the matter with the 
river,” he grumbled, “ it’s not 
at all what it used to be.” He 
flung his arm out in a sweeping 
gesture. “ Moi, jai fait sortir 
quinze! Quinze!” he repeated 
bitterly, “et pas aucune de 
dimension !” and he made that 
indescribable French noise 80 
magnificently expressive of utter 
disgust. 

I sympathised. 

But he was a charming fellow, 
and gave me some useful tips. 
My rod (it was a four-piece, 
six-foot, suitcase affair) was 
too short, he said; impossible 
properly to present the fly with 
that. The flies were all right; 
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one wanted nothing better than 
le p’tit rouge anywhere on this 
stream or the Borne. But it 
was almost useless, he added, to 
try the dry fly until very late 
in the evening; then a big 
Sedge might produce. Wet fly 
was the great standby on this 
river, and one must get the fly 
to the fish; he used the same 
term, “Il faut la_ présenter, 
n’est-ce-pas ?”’ 

He had had a trout of over 
three pounds out of the Fier, 
but the gorges of the Borne were 
really the place to go to; smaller 
fish, but plenty of them. But, 


he warned me, shaking an earnest 
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finger, I must be very careful 
about not taking undersized 
fish. ‘* C’est sérieux, ga.” Why, 
only last month a man had been 
caught doing it, and had been 
fined 10,000 frances. ‘* That’s 
terrible, you know.” 

I was duly impressed. “ How 
did they catch him?” I in- 
quired, rather unintelligently. 
Instantly his face changed, 
taking on a deeply conspiratorial 
air. ‘ Ah,” he said, “‘ they are 
clever, these river watchers— 
you wouldn’t believe how cun- 
ning they are. They looked in 
his rubber boots.” 

Hall porters know everything. 





THE GREEN MAN. 


BY EBROCK VALDROSS. 


It is, I suppose, because of 
my happy childhood memories 
of Mr Magnus Wilberforce Dalzel 
that I have always tended to 
like Africans and to get on well 
with them. 

My mother, who 
careless way was always 80 
leniently kind, had gone to 
America, leaving me in the care 
of her widowed half-sister ; and 
I, who for all my seven years 
had been petted and spoiled by 
my mother and by the servants 
at our comfortably happy-go- 
lucky home at St John’s Wood, 
found myself under the dis- 
cipline of a narrow-mindedly 
virtuous who disliked 
children. 

Aunt Gem was quite poor, 
and her little house was in an 
unbeautiful South-East London 
suburb, where nearly all 
neighbours were of a social 
class that she looked down on. 
Aunt Gem’s front garden had 
orderly ranks of flowers where 
her neighbours had _ unsightly 
patches of weedy grass: her 
brass knocker and the letter-box 
on her front door were brilliantly 
polished, her front windows were 
always spotlessly clean, and her 
irreproachable Nottingham lace 
curtains might well have been 
a matter of pride to Goosander 
Road, 8.E.; but the inhabitants 
of Goosander Road seem to have 
lacked that particular type of 
pride. They continued to be 


in her own 


woman 


her 


happily feckless and untidy, 
despite the good example that 
she set, and they frankly ex- 
pressed the opinion that she 
thought a lot too much of herself. 

It was typical of Aunt Gem 
that, from the first morning I 
was with her, she forbade me to 
speak to any of the neighbours’ 
children. ‘* Common, ill-man- 
nered little brats,” she called 
them, and she probably never 
realised how I, in my loneliness, 
envied them as they played in 
noisy groups in the street out- 
side. So I[ never met any 
children of my own age at 
Goosander Road, and my days 
consisted in helping my aunt in 
her housework, running errands 
for her, helping her in her 
gardening and doing my lessons 
under her supervision. On 
Sundays we went to church 
twice, and between services I 
had to learn, by heart, the 
Collect for the day. It was a 
grim life for an active-minded 
boy of seven, and—until Mr 
Magnus Wilberforce Dalzel came 
into it—I have hardly a single 
happy memory of Goosander 
Road. I was bright enough at 
learning, but even my lessons 
with Aunt Gem were far from 
successful; for she was not a 
patient person, and she made 
little effort to keep her temper 
with a child whose thoughts 
easily strayed, from the multi- 
plication table or the Collect 
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for the day, towards the merry 
games of tip-cat and of hop- 
scotch that were going on in the 
street. 

It was a great thrill to me 
when I first saw Mr Dalzel pass 
down Goosander Road. He was 
the new lodger at number eighty- 
eight, only a few doors down the 
street from us, and he was the 
first negro I had ever seen. I! 
thought him very good-looking 
indeed — with his dark - brown 
skin and his short curly hair. 
His residence in our street 
brought to Goosander Road a 
romance that it had altogether 
lacked ; for days after his 
first arrival I spent much of my 
time peeping from the front 
windows in the hope of seeing 
him again. 

It must have been through 
some of her church activities 
that my Aunt Gem first met 


Mr Dalzel, for he was a good 


churchman; and when = she 
learned that he had been a 
schoolmaster in his native Sierra 
Leone, it was only a few days 
before she asked him to give me 
my daily lessons. I was wild 
with excitement when she told 
me of it; and, for once, reality 
turned out as good as expecta- 
tion ; for those were very happy 
lesson hours when Mr Dalzel 
and I sat in Aunt Gem’s spotless 
front room together. He was 
a patient and understanding 
teacher, and under his smiling 
instruction I easily did the very 
lessons that had been so difficult 
when taught by Aunt Gem. 
Between lessons he would tell 
me stories of life in West Africa. 
His powers of vivid description 
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were a delight: time ‘and time 
again his words carried me 
away from the fogs of Goosander 
Road into warm tropical lands of 
waving palm-trees, orange sun- 
shine, blue skies and entrancingly 
interesting black-skinned people. 

Instead of being penned in 
the garden during my playtime 
hours (‘‘Go and play in the 
back-garden until I come back. 
Don’t get dirty, and be careful 
not to step on the garden beds 
—or I shall be cross with you 
when I come back ’’) I was often 
taken for long afternoon walks 
by Mr Dalzel. Looking back to 
those days I have a clear picture 
of us together: Mr Dalzel in a 
smart blue suit and a bowler 
hat, and wearing very pointed 
light-brown boots, striding along 
the suburban pavements carry- 
ing the big model schooner that 
my mother had sent me from 
New York; and I, an under- 
grown seven-year-old in a sailor 
suit, cantering gaily along hang- 
ing on to his free hand and 
prattling excitedly about the 
long journey—‘ all the way to 
Freetown ’—that my ship was 
going to make when I launched 
her on the big pond at Brockwell 
Park. We must have 
an odd-looking pair—the tall 
smiling negro and the pasty- 
faced child—but I have no 
recollection of hearing any 
comment. South-East London 
seems to have had no stroag 
racial prejudices in those days ; 
for | never even heard the word 
‘nigger’ until years later, and 
I grew up before realising that 
the word was derogatory. In 
any case, to me at seven, 
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Mr Magnus Wilberforce Dalzel 
—far from being a nigger—was 
@ representative of a highly 
superior race of mankind, and 
was something of a demigod. 

Yet I can still remember 
that my hero was not without 
his own little frailties. Once, 
when we were walking across 
Peckham Rye, a white-haired, 
portly clergyman asked him a 
question about me, and Mr 
Dalzel answered, with an _ in- 
describably magnificent air of 
importance, ‘“‘ No, sir. We are 
not relations. I am at present 
the tutor responsible for this 
young man: only his tutor, 
sir, but I am proud to say that 
he and I are the very best of 
friends.”’ It must have been a 
matter of some pride to him to 
speak of himself as the tutor of 
a white child. 

He was essentially a person 
who enjoyed conversations with 
casual acquaintances, so it came 
as @ surprise to me when I 
found him unwilling to talk to 
men of his own colour. He and 
I were at the Crystal Palace one 
Saturday afternoon when two 
roughly dressed coloured men 
came up to us, and one of them 
asked him, ‘“‘Say man, what 
place you come out from ?”’ 

When Mr Dalzel started to 
answer the question he stam- 
mered for a long moment before 
he told what I knew was a 
lie—‘I] ..1..1.. 1am from 
Nova Scotia. We Macarthys 
have been in Nova Scotia for 
many years.”’ 

His interrogator smiled widely 
and said, ‘‘ Well now! Nova 
Scotia! That’s in Canada, isn’t 
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it ? We's 
Jamaica.”’ 
When, after a few moments 
chat, the two strangers moved 
on, I blurted out, ‘‘ Why did 
you say you were called Mac- 
arthy and were from that other 
place? You are from Sierra 
Leone, aren’t you?” he said, 
“Those who ask no questions 
get told no lies. Those two are 
uneducated men from off some 
ship at the docks: we don’t 
tell our affairs to rough West 
Indian sailors like those two.” 
Even to a child of seven it 
was not a convincing explana- 
tion, but the matter might have 
faded from my memory had not 
another incident occurred a few 
weeks later. Mr Dalzel and I 
were walking in Dulwich Park 
when, at a distance of perhaps 
a hundred yards, I saw another 
negro coming along the path 
towards us. Since this was only 
the fourth black-skinned man I 
had ever seen, I wanted Mr 
Dalzel to meet him and speak to 
him; but as soon as I pointed 
him out, Mr Dalzel told me that 
he was feeling unwell and must 
hurry back to Goosander Road 
at once. I had to trot along 
unusually fast to keep up with 
him. It seemed to me that 
perhaps he was not really feeling 
ill, and that he only told me 
that story so as to avoid meet- 
ing the other black man. The 
doubt must have been much in 
my mind; for, several days 
later, I asked him if he liked 
white people more than he 
liked black people, and why he 
lived in England instead of in 
his own country. That was the 
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only time I ever knew Mr 
Dalzel to speak crossly to me: 
his reply to my innocent ques- 
tions was, to my utter surprise, 
my Aunt Gem’s stereotyped 
answer— Don’t ask silly ques- 
tions. Little boys must not 
question their elders.” 

We never again in the course 
of our walks encountered a 
negro, and the disturbing mem- 
ories of those two incidents soon 
faded from my mind ; so that he 
came back into focus as my 
peerless hero and my loved 
companion. When, as under 
his tuition I nearly always did, 
I got my sums right, or wrote 
really carefully in my copybook, 
or read well from the spelling- 
book that we used, he rewarded 
me by telling me a story. Those 


were stories of black races with 
lovely names, the very sound of 
which gave a queer pleasure to 


me: about Joloffs, Bulloms, 
Mendis, Mandingos and Krumen, 
their tribal wars and alliances. 
There were graphic tales, too, of 
fierce heroic battles fought by 
his own people, the Creoles, in 
defence of their Christian settle- 
ment at Freetown against savage 
hordes of bloodthirsty heathen 
savages that surrounded them. 
They were beautifully recounted 
tales, although—as I now realise 
—they were not always accurate, 
and were never impartial. Be 
that as it may, Mr Dalzel’s 
stories opened up a whole new 
world to me at the age of seven, 
and gave me interests that still 
live on. 

So happy were those days of 
lessons and companionship that 
it came as a shock to me, rather 
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than a pleasure, when, soon 
after the New Year, Aunt Gem 
told me that my mother would 
return to England in April. My 
first reaction to the news was to 
ask her, ‘‘ Can Mr Dalzel come 
to St John’s Wood with me?” 
And when I was told, in my 
aunt’s most acidulated tones, 
that I was a very stupid little 
boy to ask such a silly question 
as that; and that, OF COURSE, 
Mr Dalzel could not do so, I 
was quite unhappy at the pros- 
pect of leaving Goosander Road. 

When Aunt Gem told Mr 
Dalzel that in April or May I 
should be going back to my 
mother, I could see that he, too, 
was sorry; but later, when I 
tried to tell him what I felt 
about it, his comment to me was, 
‘“* You will see, once you are 
there again, that there’s no 
place fike home.” 

I know that he understood 
fully how much I hated the 
prospect of parting from him ; 
for during the last four months 
I was at Aunt Gem’s he was 
extra painstaking and patient 
during our lesson hours, and 
more full of fun during the 
leisure hours that we were 
together. He was, I am sure, 
trying to keep my mind away 
from the impending farewells. 

It was during those last 
months that he and I had our 
great ‘ private joke ’—one that 
gave me all the more enjoyment 
because Aunt Gem was never 
a party to it. Mr Dalzel must 
have known, as well as I did, 
that my aunt would never 
be amused by anything so 
‘common ’ as that; so he made 
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no reference to it in her pres- 
ence. It all came about through 
my inquisitiveness. In Sumner 
Street, just round the corner 
from Goosander Road, lived the 
local chimney-sweep. His was 
a largish house with a front 
garden nearly as tidy as Aunt 
Gem’s, and the front of the 
house was surprisingly well kept 
for the home of a chimney- 
sweep: on the front gate was a 
most professional-looking brass 
plate, always spotlessly bright, 
and on it, inscribed in black 
lettering: ‘Emm. Pencarvel. 
Master Chimney-sweep and Rat- 
catcher.’ That name-plate had 


interested me greatly from the 
day I first spelled out the letters, 
for ‘Emm.’ seemed so strange a 
name for a man. 

One winter’s afternoon I en- 
countered the chimney-sweep at 
the corner of our road, and, 


acting on the 
moment, took my courage in 
both hands—and spoke to him. 
He was a tall thin man with 
very dark eyes: with his face 
and hands blackened with soot 
he was rather terrifying, but my 
curiosity overcame my fear 
sufficiently to let me blurt out, 
‘* Please, Mister Pencarvel, what 
does ‘ Emm.’ mean ? ” 

The sweep must have been 
fond of children ; for he stopped, 
knelt down on one knee to 
speak to me, and, in a deep- 
toned voice with a smile in the 
very sound of it, said, ‘* Now, 
‘ark ‘ee a bit to me_ boey. 
Down to Cornw’ll, where we 
Pencarvels belong, my dear 
mother once went to Emmanuel 
Chapel to pray ’ard for a big 
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’andsome son. Se when she 
‘ad me she named me Emmanuel. 
Tis a fitty name, don’t ’e think 
so?” 

I was telling him that I 
thought it a lovely name, when 
Mr Dalzel came up the street, 
and seeing me talking to the 
chimney-sweep, joined us. Mr 
Pencarvel was something of a 
humorist, it seemed; for as 
soon as he saw Mr Dalzel he 
pretended to mistake him for 
a brother chimney-sweep: both 
Mr Dalzel and I thought it a 
grand joke, and all three of us 
laughed heartily at it. I re- 
member Mr Dalzel saying that 
he was considering taking up 
the business—because it would 
cost him so much less for soap 
and clean towels than it cost 
a white-skinned man, and Mr 
Pencarvel telling him that he 
would easily make his fortune 
as the first genuine black sweep 
in London. It was a most 
enjoyable encounter, and it was 
kept in my memory by Mr 
Dalzel’s references to it whenever 
he saw me with dirty hands or 
a dirty face. The occasions were 
infrequent, for Aunt Gem would 
not stand my getting dirty; but 
none passed without Mr Dalzel 
commenting, ‘‘ Well, young 
mister Emm, whose chimney 
have you cleaned today ? ” 

Although I was rather scared 
that Aunt Gem might hear him 
saying it, the joke was to me a 
wonderfully witty one. 

It was late in April when my 
mother got back to England. 
She came to Aunt Gem’s to see 
us, the day after her return, 
bringing me a huge box of 
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American candies and a beauti- 
ful model Pullman train. Even 
the joy of seeing her again, and 
my pleasure in the gifts, did not 
blind me to the fact that her 
arrival brought nearer my part- 
ing from Mr Dalzel. I tried to 
tell her how fond I was of him, 
and what a lot he had taught 
me, but she seemed unable to 
understand me properly. When, 
almost in tears, I told her I 
did so want my dear Mr Dailzel 
to come to live with us at St 
John’s Wood, she only laughed 
gaily and told me that she was 
going to send me to a lovely 
school at Hampstead, where 
there were lots of nice little 
boys that I would like very 
much. Then, speaking more 
seriously, she said I was to 


forget about Mr Dalzel and was 
never to tell anybody about a 
black man having taught me. 


A few minutes later, as I was 
playing with my new railway 
train on the kitchen table, I 
heard my mother speaking quite 
angrily to my Aunt Gem in the 
front room. ‘‘I never dreamt 
of such a thing! You must be 
mad, Gem, to do as stupid a 
thing as that. ‘ Schoolmaster’ 
indeed !— why, that kind are 
just bell-hops, and shoe-shines, 
and Pullman porters anywhere 
in the United States. You 
should have taught the boy 
yourself, as you said you would.” 

It was all rather incompre- 
hensible to me, but there was 
much fearful delight in hearing 
Aunt Gem being found fault 
with. I was to pay for that 
pleasure during those last few 
days that I remained at Goos- 
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ander Road ; for Aunt Gem was 
in her most unkind mood, finding 
fault with everything I did or 
said. My lessons and my walks 
with Mr Dalzel were stopped— 
he no longer even came to the 
house — and my lessons with 
Aunt Gem were a penitence to 
us both: also my playtime was 
spent playing listlessly with my 
new toy, or glooming in the 
back garden. So downcast were 
my spirits that I was unable to 
look forward much to going 
home again. Those were days 
of grey misery. 

Yet when the last morning 
came and I woke up realising 
that I was going back to Bt 
John’s Wood before midday, the 
world looked brighter. It was 
a beautifully sunny morning, 
and even Aunt Gem must have 
been feeling kinder; for while 
we were having our breakfast 
she told me that it was ‘ May 
day,’ and that if I was a good 
boy she would let me go to see 
the Sumner Street chimney- 
sweep dressed up as Jack-in- 
the-Green before we went off 
to catch our train to London 
Bridge. In those days the Ist 
of May was the chimney-sweeps’ 
carnival. Nearly every sweep 
in London took the day off, 
and, dressed as Jack-in-the- 
Green, made a noisy circuit of 
his district, accompanied by his 
apprentices in fancy dress. 
Although I had seen a Jack-in- 
the-Green. the year before at 
St John’s Wood, I found the 
prospect of seeing my friend 
Mr Emm. Pencarvel playing the 
part particularly thrilling. 

I was hardly dressed, in my 
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best sailor-suit, ready for the 
journey to St John’s Wood, 
when from the direction of 
Sumner Street I heard the 
first shrill shouts of excited 
children and the sound of ‘ Here 
comes the Bogeyman’ played 
by several tin whistles and 
mouth-organs, and a big drum. 
As soon as she heard the music 
Aunt Gem said, “ Run round to 
Sumner Street now, and don’t 
stay for more than five minutes. 
Don’t be frightened of Jack-in- 
the-Green when you see him, 
because it’s only the chimney- 
sweep dressed up in grass and 
green leaves.” 

As though I should be afraid 
of my good friend Mr Emm. 
Pencarvel! But then, of course, 
my Aunt Gem did not even know 
that I had ever spoken to him. 

In front of Mr Pencarvel’s 
house a crowd of wildly excited 
children were milling about ; 
and when I pushed my way to 
the front gate I saw several 
bandsmen — dressed as Wild- 
West cowboys and Indians— 
trying out their tunes, while in 
the pathway, between the front 
door and the gate, two men 
were helping Mr Pencarvel into 
a high wickerwork frame covered 
with straw, ivy trailers, green 
twigs and bracken. While I 
and the other children gazed 
entranced, the frame was lowered 
over Mr Pencarvel until one 
could see nothing of him except 
his eyes looking out from a 
narrow slit in the greenery quite 
two feet below the top of 
the figure. Even when one 
knew that inside it was only 
one’s friend the chimney-sweep, 
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the eight-foot green figure was 
rather frightening, and when it 
started to dance a few feet 
forwards and a few feet back- 
wards, and then suddenly to 
rotate, quite a few of the other 
children ran away, giving half 
delighted and half frightened 
shrieks of excitement. To the 
tune of ‘See the conquering 
hero comes,’ played fortissimo 
by the Wild-West band, the 
procession, led by Jack-in-the- 
Green, moved slowly off towards 
the corner of Goosander Road. 
It was at that thrilling moment 
that I discovered how desper- 
ately I wanted my dear Mr Dalzel 
to see the fun: I felt sure that 


he would enjoy seeing Jack-in- 
the-Green as much as I did. 

I ran, as fast as I could go, 
round the corner and down our 
street to number eighty-eight. 
Seeing Mr Dalzel’s window open, 


I called out, ‘Mr Dalzel, Mr 
Dalzel, come quickly and look. 
Oh, DO come quickly or you will 
be too late.” 

Just as the advanced-guard of 
excited children, scampering in 
front of the crowd, reached our 
street corner, Mr Dalzel came to 
the front door. Looking un- 
usually grave he asked me, 
‘* Did your auntie let you come 
to say ‘ Good-bye’ to me?” 

I had no time to explain, and 
in any case was too excited to 
do so: so I seized his hand and 
pulled him towards the street. 
At that moment, surrounded by 
the mob of children, the tall 
form of Jack-in-the-Green, lurch- 
ing jerkily and whirling round 
after every few steps, entered 
Goosander Road. 
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* Look at him: 
him?” I said. 

As I spoke the words Mr 
Dalzel gave a sudden start, as 
though something had hurt him, 
and in a strangely surprised 
tone he said, ‘*‘ Bother!” 

He snatched his hand from 
mine, stepped quickly back to 
the house and slammed the 
front deor behind him. Before 
slamming the door he took one 
glance backwards—looking not 
at me but at Jack-in-the-Green. 
At that moment his face was 
not that of my jolly, smiling 
Mr Dalzel, but like something 
seen in a bad dream — all 
wrinkled up, and slaty - grey 
instead of dark brown. He 
looked terrified, and with a 
shock of disappointment I real- 
ised that he was frightened of 
Jack-in-the-Green. 

Then I saw Aunt Gem at her 
front gate, and heard her call- 
ing me. “‘ You NAUGHTY boy! 
Didn’t I say only five minutes ? 
We'll have to hurry now or we 
shall miss the train.” 

Off and on, during all the 
thrilling day of my return to 
St John’s Wood and for several 
days afterwards, my memory 
went back to poor Mr Dalzel 
being so frightened of our friend 
Mr Pencarvel when he saw him 
dressed up: but, conscious that 
neither my mother nor my 
aunt liked me talking about 
him, I kept my thoughts to 
myself. I had gathered, too, 
that my mother and my aunt 
had a really serious disagreement 
that last day, and that my 
mother was so angry with Aunt 
Gem that she did not want to 
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hear her mentioned. 
end of my association with 
Goosander Road; for, quite 
soon after that, my Aunt Gem 
married a missionary and went 
with him to New Guinea. She 
and my mother never 
reconciled. 

I was very happy at home 
and at the excellent day-school 
at Hampstead—where I made 
many friends of my own age; 
but I never told even my best 
friends about Mr Magnus Wilber- 
force Dalzel. I must have 
become ‘ colour conscious’; for 
my mother’s derogatory words 
about ‘bell-hops and shoe-shines 
and Pullman porters’ remained 
in my mind—although I had not 
the faintest idea what a bell-hop 
or a shoe-shine was: so, although 
at first there were many occa- 
sions when my thoughts went 
back to those months at Goos- 
ander Road and to my affection 
for Mr Dalzel, I did not speak 
of them. 


It was the 


were 


It was on my third trip out to 
West Africa that I met Sir John 


Windrum-Bellairs. He and I 
played in the same bridge four, 
and we usually parked our deck- 
chairs side by side, so I got to 
know him fairly weil. Like 
many ‘ Old Coasters,’ Sir John 
was given to reminiscing about 
his early days in West Africa ; 
but, unlike most of them, he 
was interesting and factual: so 
[ thoroughly enjoyed our long 
chats when we did our daily 
five miles walk up and down the 
deck. He had been retired from 
the Colonial Service for some 
years, and was delighted to be 
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going back for a short tour in 
Nigeria, where he was to be 
President of a Commission of 
Inquiry. 

As we were walking on 
deck one morning, conversation 
drifted to secret societies in 
West Africa: I was surprised 
at the amount of knowledge 
that he had of the Fetish 
Society of Human Leopards, and 
I must have shown my surprise, 
for Sir John said, * Yes, I know 
just what you mean about that 
difficulty with ritual murders ; 
hardly any African, whatever 
his views on the crime may 
be, is willing to give evidence 
for the prosecution—but that 
was just where my ‘ Human- 
Leopard’ case was different. 
I had a genuine member of 
the Human - Leopards Society 
come forward voluntarily and 
give the killers away to the 
police. I was Crown Counsel 
at Freetown—only in my first 
tour in West Africa and not very 
experienced — yet all four of 
the accused were convicted of 
murder. It was a great feather 
in my cap, but the police and I 
wouldn’t have had a chance had 
it not been for that one witness 
whose evidence dovetailed so 
perfectly with the circumstantial 
evidence of the other Crown 
witnesses.” 

‘*T would love to hear about 
that case: let’s have the story,” 
J said, as Sir John checked his 
narrative—as though he were 
afraid of being thought prosy. 

He considered for a moment 
before he continued: “I could 
never quite see how our witness 
came to be an_ initiate of 
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the fetish society: he was 
an unusually pleasant type of 
educated African, and the last 
kind that you would suspect 
of anything of that sort. Still, 
if it comes to that, three out of 
the four that were hanged were 
professed Christians, educated 
men and of some standing in 
their community. The fourth 
man—the actual killer—was an 
illiterate, but he was the brother 
of an important Chief and was 
reputed to be the head of the 
Porro fetish in the Protectorate. 
He was a ‘bad ’un’ if I’ve ever 
met one, but he had a strangely 
powerful air of authority: both 
the Commissioner of Police and 
I believed that he was also the 
head of the Fetish Society of 
Human Leopards, but we never 
had anything to prove it. We 
were never able to discover 
whether our ‘tame’ Human 
Leopard had himself been in- 
volved in any earlier killings, 
but it was quite certain that he 
had nothing whatever to do 
with the planning or the carry- 
ing out of the actual murder 
about which he gave evidence. 
He was in Freetown when the 
murder occurred, and the victim 
was a schoolgirl at the up- 
country Mission School of which 
he was the headmaster. When 
the murder occurred, the District 
Chief reported to the District 
Commissioner that the girl had 
been killed by a leopard; and 
that would have been the end 
of the matter if our witness had 
not at once returned to the 
village and made his own in- 
quiries about it. He had the 
moral courage to come down to 
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Freetown to tell the Commis- 
sioner of Police about it: had 
he not done so nobody would 
have known it was murder, and 
those four killers might still be 
pillars of local society. He 
was a stout chap—even if he 
had indeed been a Human 
Leopard, as he claimed. Al- 
though my memory for names 
is not too good, I have always 
remembered his: Magnus Wil- 
berforee Dalzel it was —it’s 
the sort of name that remains 
in one’s memory, I suppose.” 

No more unexpected thing 
has ever happened to me than 
hearing that name at the end 
of Sir John’s story, but I made 
no comment other than to ask, 
‘* Wasn’t it deadly dangerous for 
him in Sierra Leone after he gave 
that evidence in open Court ? 
There must still have been plenty 
of Human Leopards left.”’ 

Sir John seemed doubtful. 
“Let me see... I seem to 
remember that the Government 
did something about that. Gave 
him a small pension and sent 
him to another colony, I suppose ; 
but I am not sure about it. I 
was transferred to Mauritius 
soon after that Human-Leopards 
case, so I don’t really know 
what came of him.” 

[ did not tell Sir John that I 
had known Magnus Wilberforce 
Dalzel; there seemed no need 
for me to do so. Remembering 
Mr Dalzel’s kindness and gentle- 
ness, it was almost beyond 
belief that he could ever have 
been a Human Leopard: yet 
I had been long enough in West 
Africa to know that the most 
unlikely types of Africans are 
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sometimes members of fetish 
secret societies. The name was 
exact, and the time that he first 
arrived at Goosander Road fitted 
well with Sir John’s story—it 
must surely be my Mr Dalzel. 

A fortnight later, since that 
matter was much in my mind, 
I wrote a short letter to my Aunt 
Gem, who in her second widow- 
hood was living in Melbourne, 
asking her if she ever heard 
anything of Mr Dalzel after she 
left London for New Guinea. 
It was six months before I 
received her reply, and when it 
came it certainly was typically 
Aunt Gem. Old age, travel and 
a Mission environment seemed 
not to have mellowed her 
character in the slightest degree. 
The first two pages consisted of 
a bitter criticism of my mother, 
‘whose callous snobbery and 
lack of all Christian feelings 
were the cause of the tragedy.’ 
Then, without at that stage 
explaining what tragedy she 
was referring to, she gave me a 
broadside—‘ It is like you to 
wait for more than a quarter 
of a century before you ask a 
question that anybody but your 
mother’s son would have asked 
at once after leaving Goosander 
Road.’ 

I found myself grinning my 
appreciation of the old woman’s 
venom: Aunt Gem certainly 
did let herself go when she was 
in the mood; but I began to 
understand it better when, on 
the last page, she told me what 
her anger was about—* When 
I got back from St John’s Wood 
that evening, after your mother 
had behaved so badly towards 
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me, I had a terrible shock. 
Mrs Grindley at number eighty- 
eight called me in as I was 
passing her door, and told me 
of Mr Dalzel’s sudden death. 
When she came downstairs, after 
making the beds, she had found 
the poor man lying on his back 
in the front hall. She thought 
that he had fainted, but when 
after some minutes he did not 
recover, she sent Clara to call 
Doctor Rees. When the doctor 
came he said that Mr Dalzel 
had been dead for some time 
already. The doctor said he 
must have had a very weak 
heart, and that some shock 
must have put a sudden strain 
on it; but Mrs Grindley did 
not see how that could be, 
since Mr Dalzel was so strong and 
healthy to look at, and was such 
a good quiet man. I could not 
speak ill of my own half-sister 


to Mrs Grindley or any of those 
women in Goosander Road, and 
it would not have brought Mr 


Dalzel back to life even if I 
had said what I knew, but I 
knew that his death was your 
mother’s fault. Because it was 
my duty to do so, I had told 
him what she said about him 
teaching you, and had told him 
that you and he were not to 
meet again—even to say good- 
bye. I had told you that too, 
but of course you were dis- 
obedient ; and so, between you 
and your mother, you killed 
that poor man who was so good 
a Christian, and was always so 
fond of you.’ 
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It came as a very real shock 
to me, to know that my Mr 
Dalzel must have died almost 
at once after I last saw him ; 
but, even so, I found myself 
smiling again at the words 
‘Your affect. Aunt’ over her 
signature that closed the letter. 
Almost every word that she 
had written showed that she 
had enjoyed writing it. There 
was a great untruth in that word 
and, even before I 
had reached and read it, I had 
realised that she was wrong in 
her deductions—for it had been 
Jack - in - the - Green that had 
frightened Mr Dalzel, and he 
must have died of fear. I had 
seen the terror on his face, and 
for the first time in all those 
years I found myself wondering 
about the word that Mr Dalzel 
last spoke. I had remembered 
it as ‘ Bother!’ but could it 
not have been ‘ Porro’ ? 

Sir John Windrum - Bellairs 
had said that one of the Human 
Leopards denounced by Mr 
Dalzel had been a big man in 
the Porro fetish, and, as I now 
knew, the Porro-man in _ his 
ceremonial get-up looks almost 
exactly as Jack-in-the-Green 
did in England. Poor Mr Dalzel, 
when that May day morning 
Mr Pencarvel danced into Goos- 
ander Road, must have felt that 
the avengers were on his heels : 
the presence of a Porro-man in 
Goosander Road could have but 
one meaning to him, and with 
all his education he was an 
African still. 
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AFTER some thirteen years in 
England, which included war, 
austerity, no servants and the 
Great Freeze of 1947, to get 
back to the warmth and colour 
of the East was like the Return 
to Eden. There were the 
expected smells, of course, and 
dirt and ugliness and cruelties ; 
and Rangoon itself, still shat- 
tered and bomb-searred, was 
far from beautiful; but out at 
Mingaladon one soon began to 
forget all that. 

Everything about the house 
and garden delighted me. The 
house was not particularly large, 
but the rooms were high and 
airy, and well proportioned. And 
the bathrooms! I had been used 
to the North of India, where 
cantonment life had few frills, 
and these palatial tiled apart- 
ments, one white, one green, 
fitted with every gleaming 
device known to modern plumb- 
ing, filled me with a sensation 
that can best be described as 
purr-ful. 

‘Come and see the bath- 
rooms!’ became my standard 
greeting to all newcomers. And 
really, they were things of beauty 
and a joy for ever. No one else 
had anything to touch them. 

As the days passed, my con- 
tentment grew. Always lazy 
by nature, the bliss of having 
at my beck and call nine servants 
—ten, if you counted the goat- 
boy, although he was not 
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officially on the strength—was 
enough to make me a confirmed 
idler. For the first few weeks 
I spent the mornings, in a coma 
of relaxation, on the cireular 
seat under the big fir - tree, 
contemplating our domain with 
unalloyed pleasure. 

And in fact, until the geese 
came, the peace of that garden 
was a thing apart. We were 
surrounded on three sides by 
open country; the flower-beds 
blazed with colour; the well- 
stocked vegetable garden was 
discreetly hidden below a ter- 
race; there were frangipani 
trees, and eight-foot high clumps 
of cannas; there 
bridge, and a 
green all the 
there was a 


was 
lawn that was 
year round. If 
drawback at all, 


rustic 


it was that the only shade-giving 
tree, the fir-tree, stood in the 


centre of the drive, and 
therefore somewhat public. 

The only other tree of any 
size also grew on the drive, 
close up against a corner of 
the house, where its branches 
intruded on the upper verandah, 
providing an excellent means of 
ingress to cat-burglars, but no 
shade whatsoever. We could 
not lop these branches because 
they were the home of a colony 
of weaver birds, and anyone 
who has watched these fascinat- 
ing little creatures at work will 
sympathise with our refusal to 
demolish their housing estate, 


was 
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even at the price of midnight 
maurauders. 

They wove their long, club- 
shaped nests from split bamboo 
leaves, and thatched the tiny 
porch roofs over the entrances 
with grasses. There were four 
of these nests. One was occupied 
by a happily married couple 
and their brood. The other 
three were simply bachelor chum- 
meries, each housing four or 
five cock birds. Weaver birds 
are a gregarious breed, and the 
whole colony lived together in 
perfect amity; in fact, the 
‘uncles’ apparently helped to 
feed their fledgling neighbours. 

The tree itself had large, dark- 
green, kidney-shaped leaves, and 
for most of the time it was 
festooned with dreary black seed 
pods, each over a foot long. 
For a few weeks in the year, 
however, it was covered with a 
riot of pale-pink blossom which 
grew in huge trusses, like a 
giant acacia, and had a faint 
honeysuckle scent. At these 
times the whole tree throbbed 
with a deep, pulsating roar, 
while thousands of sleek, coal- 
black bees, each anything up to 
two inches long, zoomed pon- 
derously from flower to flower. 

I never discovered its name. 

*“* Mahmet,” I said, in what I 
liked to think was Urdu, “‘ what’s 
this  ” 

Our self-styled butler looked 
blank. 

“* A tree, memsahib.”’ 

“Yes, I know it’s a tree. 
What sort of tree?” 

“A large tree, memsahib.”’ 

“Yes, I know that too. 
What’s it called ?” 
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* Just a tree, memsahib.” 

Which did not get me any- 
where. 

The fir-tree where I spent my 
mornings stood, as I have said, 
in the centre of the drive, which 
is not so odd as it sounds. The 
drive was circular, and enclosed 
a small patch of grass which, 
unlike the lawn, was burnt 
stubble for half the year and 
liquid mud the other. On this 
stood the fir-tree, and there was 
a wooden seat running round 
its base. Here, until the advent 
of those wretched geese, I would 
take a book, which I was too 
lazy to read, and sit watching 
the small creatures of the garden. 

Surrounding the grass there 
was a low hedge with dark 
shiny leaves, and clusters of 
revolting, terra - cotta - coloured 
flowers. At certain times of 
the year it was full of even more 
revolting beetles. These quite 
beastly insects, some scarlet, 
some yellow, indulged per- 
petually in the nauseating habit 
of eating each other alive. At 
first, sickened by this silent, 
brutal warfare, I told the malis 
to pick off and burn each indi- 
vidual beetle, but it was like 
trying to hold back the tides, 
and by next morning the hedge 
was swarming again. I just 
had to shut my eyes — and 
imagination—to the horror. 

In any case, there were plenty 
of more pleasant things to watch. 
There were butterflies, the same 
size and shape as large cabbage 
whites, and with the same black- 
veined wings, though theirs were 
blue, or scarlet, or yellow. They 
fluttered in clouds over the 
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pure white of the frangipanis, 
or danced delicately in pairs, 
blue with yellow, scarlet with 
blue. 

There were some charming 
birds, roughly the size of star- 
lings, jet black, and with the 
habits of fly-catchers. They 
lined the thorn-trees beyond the 
bamboo hedge, rising suddenly 
in tight circles and returning 
to their perches, their long, 
forked, curling tails floating 
gracefully behind them. 

‘* What birds are those, Mah- 
met ? ” 

‘* Black birds, memsahib.”’ 

‘*] know they’re black birds, 
what are they called ? ” 

Mahmet spread his hands, 
dipped his head to one side, and 
favoured me with that smile 
which is so peculiar to the East, 
deprecating both my thirst for 
knowledge and his lack of it. 


There was the goat-boy’s cat, 


a semi-wild animal with a 
Siamese voice and a perpetually 
renewed nursery. (This in itself 
was interesting; for in this 
country ginger queans are a 
rarity, while in Burma they 
appeared to be the rule.) 

Once every four months or so, 
when I was supervising the 
morning milking, the goat-boy 
would say, ‘Small Cat got two 
child, memsahib,’ or _ three 
child, or four, as the case 
might be. At first I was sus- 
picious of this ever-recurring 
family, since it meant an extra 
half-pint on to his daily allow- 
ance, but I soon grew to accept 
it, along with everything else. 

After a few weeks, Small Cat 
would bring one or more of the 
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‘child,’ and abandon it — or 
them—on the drive near my 
tree, her parting remarks making 
it quite clear that, from now 
on, her responsibilities were at 
an end. I would spend a few 
hectic days finding homes for 
the orphans, and then, a few 
weeks later still, ‘Small Cat 
got two child, memsahib.’ 

There were the goats them- 
selves, two milking-nannies with 
their kids, poor thin creatures 
that gave poor thin milk. Even 
80, it was infinitely preferable 
to the tinned variety. Before 
the geese came, we used the 
goats as lawn-mowers. They 
pulled their pegs out, of course 
(what goat doesn’t ?), but they 
were docile and biddable and 
hornless, and they added the 
pastoral touch that was all my 
Eden lacked. That was before 
the geese took over both house 
and garden as their rightful 
stamping-ground; then even 
the goats showed signs of fight 
and were banished to the waste- 
land behind the dhobi - ghat. 
(Yes, we even had our own 
dhobi-ghat. I tell you, that 
house had everything.) 

Finally, there were’ the 
chameleons, Pa, Ma, and the 
Baby. They lived in the fir- 
tree, and Pa became a personal 
friend of mine. They fascinated 
me so much that I was soon in a 
fair way to becoming a bore on 
the subject. Friends had 
hitherto listened with com- 
mendable patience to stories of 
their exploits, now incontinently 
switched the conversation as 
soon as they heard the word 
* chameleon.’ 


who 
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‘They’ve got a fresh con- 
signment of silks at Moti Ram’s,’ 
they’d say, ‘ had you heard ?’ 

Or, ‘ Have you seen Delia’s 
new dinner service? Pure 
heaven.’ (England was still in 
throes of undecorated utility 
ware.) 

Or, ‘ Pauline’s found a really 
good darzi at Insein, and he 
isn’t expensive.’ 

And I would take the hint and 
talk trivialities. 

But, so that you may realise 
just how idyllic things 
‘before the geese’, | 
relate the chameleon 
full. 

Ma was a silly, skittish little 
thing, empty-headed and giggly. 
I pictured her with fluffy golden 
curls and big blue eyes, wearing 
pink frillies and talking with a 
lisp. One of those stupid little 
women. She and the Baby 
used to spend their time skitter- 
ing about the grass, playing 
wild games of touch-last in and 
out of the water-channel, or 
stalking each other over the 
bumpy ground. This would 
occasionally bring them close to 
where I sat, and then, catching 
sight of me, she would utter 
perfectly audible and intelligible 
shrieks of girlish terror— Help ! 
Murder ! ! Help ! ’—and 


were 
shall 
story in 


Police ! 
dash back to the safety of the 
hedge, where she would lie, 
quivering hysterically and turn- 
ing slowly from mud-brown to 
dull terra-cotta. 

Pa was very different. I 
think he wore dark suits and a 
bowler hat, and was probably 
called Porteous or 
as befitted a 


Theophilus, 
solid, sensible 
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citizen. He very seldom joined 
his family on the ground, but 
contented himself with keeping 
a benign eye on them from the 
seat. At first, when I sat out 
there, he used to keep his 
distance, clickering dryly up on 
to a branch above my head, 
but never with the appearance 
of panic, or even undue haste. 
He was a big, ponderous chap, 
with an endearing lack of nerves, 
and very soon he grew to accept 
me and seldom bothered to 
move, even if he were already 
on the seat. If I got there 
before him, I would suddenly 
hear him scratchily descending 
the tree-trunk, and plop! there 
he would be, well within arm’s 
length, one eye fixed unblinkingly 
on me, the other following the 
antics of his wife and child. 

I will here admit that I have 
been told that all this is the 
sheerest tarradiddle, and that 
the three of them were probably 
not related in any way at all. 
I bow to greater knowledge, but 
I still think my reading of the 
set-up was the right one. 

To continue: this peaceful 
state of affairs lasted for a 
considerable time. Then, all in 
the space of a few days, we were 
in the midst of a domestic 
crisis. First, I became aware 
of the presence of a strange 
chameleon. He lurked about 
in the hedge, and, from the way 
Ma batted her eyelashes at him, 
it was quite obvious that she 
found him intriguing. Next, 
for four consecutive days she 
and the Baby never left the fir- 
tree, but played a rather subdued 
version of their usual games 
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round and round a small branch, 
while Pa, so dark as to be 
almost indistinguishable on the 
bark, lay immobile between 
them and the main trunk. It 
was as though he were on guard 
and they his prisoners. 

On the fifth day, when I was 
beginning to feel I should have 
to speak to Pa about his 
behaviour, I was lucky enough 
to witness the final act of the 
drama. The chameleons were 
nowhere to be seen when I went 
out for my morning session, nor 
could I hear them in the tree. 
This was sad, for I had grown 
fond of them, and I could only 
hope they would return in their 
own time. 

I tried to read, but the 
stillness was oppressive. No 
one and nothing stirred. The 
malis were out of sight, so were 
the goats; even Small Cat was 
not yet ready to abandon the 
current litter. Only the cannibal 
beetles, intent on their horrid 
deeds, crept silently in the sur- 
rounding hedge. 

After half an hour or so, 
during which my book com- 
pletely failed to hold my interest, 
I suddenly spotted Ma lying 
motionless on the far side of 
the water-channel, the Baby 
equally still beside her. Almost 
in the same instant I saw Pa. 


He was on the grass, just in 


front of them, and very 
gradually, millimeter by milli- 
meter, he was edging his way 
forward, his head raised to peer 
over the small undulations of 
the ground. He was so obviously 
stalking something that instine- 
tively 1 followed the direction of 
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his gaze. I saw, not the tasty 
insect I expected, but the strange 
chameleon. 

He and Pa were some five feet 
apart, each making use of ground 
and cover, each very clearly 
filled with hatred for the other. 
I sat transfixed. When they 
were within a foot of each other, 
their technique changed. Both 
began to bob up and down in a 
manner evidently calculated to 
strike terror into an adversary, 
their throats blown out like 
miniature balloons, and their 
eyes popping with fury. 

The newcomer 
than Pa, slick 
tractive in a 


smaller 
and quite at- 
rather Flash Alf 
way, lighter in colour, and alto- 
gether disreputable. I felt I 
ought to intervene—Ma was so 
obviously the type to have her 
head turned by a handsome 
stranger—but I simply had to 
see the outcome. 

The protagonists were now 
only three inches apart. Both 
had puffed out their throats to 
even more alarming proportions. 
Then, entrancingly, they indulged 
in a bout of fisticuffs ; or, more 
accurately, they sat up on their 
tails and shadow-boxed, bobbing 
and weaving, feinting with left 
and right, ducking and _ side- 
stepping without moving their 
hind feet by so much as a hair’s 
breadth. 

Minutes passed. 


was 


Then gradu- 
ally the stranger began to give 
ground, inching back on his tail 
until he had put at least a foot 
between himself and Pa. _ I 
must say I did not blame him ; 
Pa was a terrifying sight, well 
into the dragon class, the smoke 
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and flames almost visible. If 
something did not happen soon 
I was afraid he would explode. 

The stranger chose this minute 
to run for it. He whipped round 
in a flash and was gone, across 
the grass, across the water- 
channel, through the hedge, with 
Pa hot on his tail. At the hedge, 
however, Pa stopped, glaring 
belligerently after his vanquished 
rival. Then he straightened his 
tie, settled his bowler hat more 
firmly on his head, and came, 
with a pardonable swagger, back 
to his wife. The look he gave 
her spoke volumes.  ‘ There, 
my girl, so much for your 
admirer. In future, you behave 
yourself, or else...’ 

Next day, Ma and the Baby 
were back at their games, and 
soon Pa joined me on the seat. 
I heard him coming, clicker, 
clicker down the tree - trunk, 
then plop! and there he was, 
not two feet away, just like the 
old days. He fixed his left eye 
on his family; the right one 
swivelled round to me and, 
slowly and quite deliberately, 
a winked. 

But all that was before the 
geese. When they came, the 
gander killed the Baby, and the 
goose frightened Ma into a blue 
fit before chasing her up the fir- 
tree. Even Pa’s equanimity 
was ruffled. He waddled sedately 
up to his branch, and there he 
stayed, the picture of outraged 
dignity, until after the geese 
were killed. 

The geese, Pompey and Lady, 
were so called from the name- 
boards above the stables where, 
for eight months, and in theory, 
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very much in theory, they lived 
and fattened. They were our 
next - Christmas - dinner - on - the- 
hoof, and that was the only 
reason their evil lives were 
spared. 

In reality, they lived wherever 
they chose to live, which could 
be anywhere from the dhobi’s 
godown to the drawing-room 
sofa. They were a_ hostile, 
arrogant pair, who attacked on 
sight and resisted capture with 
all the very considerable power 
of beaks and necks and wings ; 
while the ingenuity they dis- 
played in breaking out of the 
most heavily reinforced strong- 
holds, even when tethered by 
one or both legs, convinced us 
that their pedigree included both 
an anserine Houdini and a razor- 
bill. The greatest mistake I 
ever made was to decide to use 
them, and not the goats, as 
lawn-mowers. 

They were about five months 
old then—or so their previous 
owner maintained, but they were 
remarkably well grown for their 
age, and tougher than old boots 
when eventually we ate them. 
For ten docile weeks they had 
stayed, guzzling, in the stables, 
but the first taste of freedom 
went to their spleens like fire- 
water, and within fifteen minutes 
the malis were on sit-down strike 
in their godowns. Indeed, it 
was only a very short time 
before our entire domestic staff 
had asked for their cards, written 
(virtually) to their M.P.s, and 
followed suit. 

Who would recapture the 
things ? The Memsahib, of 
course, the Sahib, luckily for 
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him, being at a conference in 
Rangoon. I toyed with the 
idea of ringing up C., realising, 
even as I thought of it, the 
futility of the idea. He could 
not have come, that particular 
day, whatever the crisis. And 
one simply did not ring up 
a husband and say, ‘ Darling, 
the geese are out, and they’ve 
bitten all the servants, and I’m 
afraid of them.’ So off I set 
in pursuit. 

The goats were still picketed 
on the lawn. How could I have 
foreseen that their kids, running 
loose, would be the first target 
for the geese, once the servants 
had been routed? Nini-bakri 
and Nana-bakri at once pulled 
their pegs out of the baked 
ground and joined battle in 
defence of their young. In the 
centre of the battlefield, the 
Memsahib, armed with a sun- 
shade, and longing for gum- 
boots, hoped fervently that she 
was upholding the prestige of 
the British Raj. I found myself 
clasping a kid by the neck (I 
had thought it was Pompey’s), 
and hitting wildly at something 
I hoped was Lady (it was Nini- 
bakri), while my legs spilled 
blood and my hair-pins spattered 
the grass like raindrops. 

That particular situation was 
saved by the most timely arrival 
of the local police, come to 
investigate our latest burglary. 
(You remember the weaver 
birds’ tree?) The enly arrests 
they made that day were 
Pompey and Lady, but they 
left me convinced that the Bur- 
mese police, like our own, are 
wonderful. 

P2 
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The geese got out twice more 
that day, and, next morning, 
when we came down to break- 
fast, they were on patrol duty 
in the hall, and Mahmet was 
astride the banisters. 

C. (in shorts and stockings he 
was even more vulnerable than 
1) waded calmly into the ranks 
of Tuscany (who did not cheer 
at all, merely creaked like unoiled 
wheels) and, using only the 
power of the human eye, put 
them to flight. 1 was speechless 
with admiration, but Mahmet 
was garrulous in his praise. 
‘See, the Sahib, our Sahib, has 
only to look at these birds, and 
lo, they run before him!’ I 
therefore hate to have to record 
that half way through breakfast 
my husband rose precipitately 
from his chair, speaking earnestly 
the while in the Anglo-Saxon 
idiom, and Lady, her beak 
dripping blood, thrust a malevo- 
lent eye out from under the table. 

* Wring their necks!” 
ordered ©. 

* But darling, our Christmas 
dma. ..1t” 

“Well, clip their wings, cut 
off their feet and beaks, and 
NEVER let me see them again. 
And fetch the disinfectant ; 
they’re probably poisonous.” 

At 11 o’clock Pompey was 
in the study, denying access 
to the telephone. At midday, 
Lady decided that the only 
place where she felt really cosy 
was the drawing-room sofa. At 
lunch - time both birds took up 
residence in the pantry. By 
half-past four I had given up 
the unequal struggle, and had 
tea on a tray in my bedroom. 
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Such, for weeks to come, was 
the pattern of our days. The 
chameleons took to the tree; 
our friends came to see us in 
cars and jodhpurs; the Post 
Corporal refused to come at all. 
Then, one sultry morning, help 
‘ame from an unexpected source. 
The servants had retired to their 
quarters as usual, Lady was on 
the verandah, Pompey in the 
hall. After a poignant five 
minutes, fraught with humilia- 
tion, venom and _ vituperation, 
I managed to seize the gander 
by the neck. There was a sort 
of feathered explosion all round 
me as Lady screamed in to the 
assistance of her mate. After 
some very painful in-fighting, I 
owned her the victor. 
was a bird more grossly mis- 
named. Lady, indeed ! 


Never 


I was expanding this point— 
in English, luckily—when Jai 


Bahadur arrived. He was our 
Gurkha chowkidar, and there- 
fore not usually to be seen in 
the daytime. He was a firm 
supporter of the Memsahib, 
because I spoke his language 
and had known India in the 
old days. At that moment he 
looked like an avenging angel, 
complete with sword, for he was 
armed with his Dussera knife, 
the largest in his considerable 
armoury. 

* Don’t kill them, Jai Baha- 
dur,” I gasped, thinking of 
Christmas, now oniy six weeks 
ahead. 

“ A-r-r-r!”? cried Jai Bahadur, 
fetching Lady a clout on her 
hinder parts with the flat of his 
blade. “ Spawn of the devil! 
he hissed, miraculously pinioning 
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Pompey’s threshing wings under 
one arm. “The Memsahib 
should have a chokra,” he added 
more calmly, prodding Lady out 
of the front door. 

‘* A chokra, Jai Bahadur ? ” 

‘To watch these,” he said, 
gesturing expressively towards 
the angry geese. 

* What child 
them ?’ 

* Mannuswami mali 
chokra, memsahib.”’ 

** But he’s only a baby.” 

‘“ Tle is as one with these,” 
said Jai Bahadur darkly, clip- 
ping Pompey smartly on_ his 
snaking neck. I knew he had 
a long-standing feud with both 
the malis, but I had not realised 
it went so deep as to include 
the blood-sacrifice of Mannu- 
swami’s firstborn. 

708; eee... 

** All will be arranged, mem- 
sahib.”’ 

I don’t know what threats were 
used to induce poor Mannuswami 
to agree, but that afternoon 
Noorswami, five years old and 
two foot nothing, reported for 
duty. 

He was an enchanting person. 
He wore brief pink shirts which 
would have been short on his 
youngest sister and which, in 
losing competition with his 
rotundity, paid scant regard to 
decency. He was very self- 
possessed, beautifully mannered 
and already a great friend of 
mine. How or why we ever 
understood one another is a 
mystery ; for he spoke the Tamil 
patois of his father (which, in 
Mannuswami’s case, might just 
as well have been Tibetan for 


could manage 


has a 
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all I could make of it), while I 
used my own personal brand 
of Urdu. All the same, it was 
our habit to discourse earnestly 
whenever we met, he 
ing me with title of 
and answering, 
* sahib.’ 

Now he came to me, proud of 


honour- 
* huzoor ’ 
himself, to 


his new status as goose-boy and 
very conscious of its responsi- 
bilities. 

** Salaam, huzoor. 
for you.” 

* Salaam, sahib. That is good. 
But these are fierce birds.” 
Noorswami’s look of 
was 80 withering that I let the 
subject drop, but there were 
still certain formalities to be 
observed, the question of his 
wages. I offered him three 
annas a day; he, as betitted a 
man of his age and standing, 
haggled with great eloquence 
for tive. I would not swear to 
it, but I am almost the 
phrase ‘danger money’ came 
into his argument. Finally, and 
to our mutual satisfaction, the 
sum of Ks.2. per 
agreed upon, and 

left for his new duties. 

For the next few hours | 
waited fearfully for news of his 
death, but none came. Instead, 
I was treated to the wholly 
gratifying sight of Lady, in 
incontinent flight from Noor- 
swami, who carried, as his staff 
of office, what looked remarkably 
like a swordstick. 

Investigation proved it not 
only looked like a swordstick, it 
really was one, and it belonged 
to Jai Bahadur. Everyone 
thought I was unreasol- 


I will work 


scorn 


sure 


week 
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able when I forbade its use and 
instead, that Noor- 
swami should try to make friends 
with his charges. This was 
pretty coming as it did 
from would not 
voluntarily go within a hundred 
yards of the things, but Noor- 
swami took my words seriously, 


suvyvested, 


cool, 


someone who 


and from then on he practically 
lived in the stables 


certain extent these 
tactics worked. The geese got 
out, of and out 
frequently ; and when they did 
they were as belligerent as ever. 
But them would 
set up a cry of ‘ Noorswami ! 
Oheé ! and the 
child would appear, strut confi- 
dently up to the birds, seize their 
trailing tethers, and lead them 
peaceably back to captivity. 
Between then and Christmas 
Eve, ‘ slaughter day,’ we passed 
through many crises, but even 
80 they 


lo a 


course, got 


whoever saw 


Noorswami !’ 


were far fewer than of 
yore. Small Cat, having just 
left two ‘ child’ to their fate on 
the drive, suddenly realised this 
fate would not be at all what 
she had anticipated, and smartly 
removed 
the 
round a 
expected 


one of Lady’s eyes; 
Pompey 
showed un 
of levitation 
and finished up astride the first 
floor balcony ; 


Sweeper, meeting 
corher, 


powers 


a biceycle-borne 
pedalling in bland 
ignorance up the drive, with his 
bale of silks like a captive blimp 
on the carrier, was set upon, 
savaged and finally placated 
to the tune of Rs. 20. But, 
taken by and large, a measure 
of normality 
lives, 


Chinaman, 


returned to 
although 


our 


sitting in the 
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garden 
question. 

Then came slaughter day. 
Its arrival was heralded, at 
7 A.M., by Noorswami, in evident 
distress and a briefer than usual 
shirt. Luckily C., who has a 
kinder heart than I, had already 
left, or the child might have 
won his point. 

** Salaam, huzoor,” said Noor- 
swami. 

‘* Salaam, sahib,” said I. 
“You will kill the 
huzoor ?”’ His voice quavered. 

“The geese will be_ killed, 
sahib.”’ 

** Have I not guarded them well, 
huzoor? Who saved Mahmet-ki 
bibi from their anger? Who 
protected the General sahib? 
Who .. .’—here he had the 
grace to look abashed— who 
helped the Memsahib when she 
was afraid ?”’ he pleaded. 

* All that is true, sahib. You 
have earned your wages. Now 
the geese will be killed, that we 


was still out of the 


geese, 
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may make a 
morrow.” 

He stared at me for a long 
minute. Tears stood in his eyes, 
but he fought them back. He 
was five years old; he was 
almost a man ; he would not cry, 
but he had loved those geese. 

‘“There will be more geese, 
huzoor ? ” he suggested 
anxiously. ‘*Small geese that 
will hurt no one?” 

A vision of our own two sons 
swam before my eyes. 
‘He didn’t mean to bite the 
postman, Mummy. He’s a very 
good puppy really. . 
was my second Christmas away 
from them. 

‘Yes, sahib, there will be 
more geese. When I go from 
here, in three months, maybe 
four, there will be more geese. 
Of your very own.” 

* But not till then?” 

“Certainly not till then,” I 
said. I was determined to re- 
enter Eden while I still could. 


great feast to- 
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THERE is a 
breath - taking 
flying a 


wonderful and 
exhilaration in 
single-seater jet air- 
craft. You lower yourself into 
the cockpit, fairly small and 
with an amazing array of taps, 
knobs, dials, indicators and 
switches on either side and in 
front of you. Facing you is 
the bullet-proof windscreen, and 
over your head the transparent 
plastic canopy will slide shut 
electrically, with a gentle hiss 
as the rubber pressurisation-seal 
hermetically closes you in your 
little metal - and - plastic cell. 
As you ease the throttle open, 
the surge of the engine presses 
the seat into the small of your 
back and you accelerate at an 
incredible rate. At something 
over 120 m.p.h. the aircraft 
lifts. Methodically and in quick 
succession you everything 
for the climb: brake to stop 
the wheels spinning ; 
undercarriage; a 

checks and all is well. The 
aircraft picks up still more 
speed, you raise the nose, and 
away you go, up into the sky. 
The altimeter has two hands, 
one for thousands of feet and 
one for tens of thousands of 
feet—they go round like a watch 
gone mad. Four, five or six 
thousand feet a minute. if you 
are used to flying piston-engined 
aircraft you may compare the 
difference in sensation as you 
climb through a cloud. In the 
older type, you drove on and 
up through the grey mist. As 
you approached the upper sur- 


set 


raise the 
few more 


G. D. 


face the grey turned to white, 
then you ran in and out of 
little gaps in the cloud, glimps- 
ing the blue sky above. Not so 
in a jet. You climb in the cloud, 
watching your instruments and 
then suddenly, bang, you are 
in the sunshine. The change is 
as sharp as pulling the curtains 
on a Sunday morning. 

The altimeter seems to be able 
to keep going round indefinitely. 
In a few minutes you can be 
sitting comfortably at 35,000 
feet looking down at the scene 
below. On a reasonable day 
there is a carpet of little tiny 
patchwork fields underneath 
looking no bigger than your 
thumbnail. Some of the fields 


may be brown, yellow or grey. 


Hair-lines, drawn across the 
fields, you know to be railways ; 
the more twisty lines are the 
roads; very wiggly lines must 
be rivers, and occasional gleams 
of reflected sunshine will prove 
them to be so. If the weather 
is clear you can see both coasts 
of England at Usually 
there are patches of white rip- 
pling clouds, seemingly laid on 
the ground but probably some 
thousands of feet up. Perhaps 
a thunder-cloud—a great billow- 
ing, bulging mass of white—will 
tower up almost to the aircraft. 
jelow it you can the grey 
mist of the rain, leaving shining 
dampness where it has fallen on 
the countryside. Above you 
the sky is almost a royal blue— 
a deep rich blue that you will 
never see from the ground. 


once, 


see 
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You yourself, comfortably 
tucked in the cockpit, probably 
pressurised as though you were 
down at 15,000 feet, are warm 
and happy. The banshee wail 
of the jet efflux, which one 
knows so well from the ground, 
is absent. There is no vibration, 
nothing by which to judge speed. 
You seem to be almost stationary 
—as though you were a spider 
hanging on the end of a silken 
cord, Sitting there, you can 
satisfy almost any emotion. If 
you like solitude, there is no 
lonelier place than seven miles 
above the earth. If you want 
company, you have only to press 
the button which controls the 
radio transmitter, and you may 
talk to the controller as though 
he was in a next-door room. 
If you want power, you have 
several tons of expensive and 
vastly complicated machinery 
at your beck and eall, and 
you command the urge of 10,000 
horses with the fingers of your 
left hand. If you want gentle- 
ness, the controls of a modern 
fighter are as soft as silk and 
you can sweep round the sky 
in ares that vast in their 
compass. If you want beauty, 


are 


then you have a vantage-point 
which is second to none for sur- 
veying the world beneath, and 
from which all the world’s sordid 
unpleasantness is out of sight. 
But—jet aircraft drink fuel. 
They consume it at an incredible 


rate. Perhaps it will help you 
to appreciate the speed at which 
fuel is when you learn 
that a single jet engine can use 
a gallon of fuel in approximately 
four seconds or, to put it another 
way, a hundredweight in about 


used 
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« minute. You carry a great 
deal of fuel, considering the 
size of the aeroplane, but the 
quantity you have is of interest 
to you mainly in terms of time 
—time to enjoy yourself, or 
time to get yourself out of 
a jam; time to make a care- 
ful controlled descent through 
cloud; time to find yourself 
if you are lost, or if your radio 
has failed and you are without 
help from the ground; time to 
make another circuit of the air- 
field if you have badly judged 
your first approach. When in 
trouble one is always between 
the devil and the deep blue sea. 
Up at height jet aircraft use 
least fuel—up high, therefore, 
is where you can have the most 
time. Down below the engine 
uses much more fuel, but it 
is only down there, under the 
clouds, that you can use the 
time looking about you if you 
are trying to find somewhere 
to land. It behoves you, there- 
fore, not to get lost, not to get 
out of touch with the ground, 
and not to fly too close to your 
total endurance before landing. 

In September 1952 we re- 
ceived news that we were to 
move 360 Sabre jets from Canada 
to England. They were a gift 
from the Canadian Government. 
These aircraft are single-seater 
fighters of a modern type and 
they have done sterling work 
in Korea. It had been debated 
at considerable length whether 
they should cross the Atlantic 
in ships or whether they should 
fly. The pros and cons had 
been carefully weighed. For 
the sea crossing they would 
have to be flight -tested in 
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Canada, taken to pieces again, 
crated, taken to a port, loaded, 
moved across the Atlantic, un- 
shipped, moved to a _ factory, 
reassembled and then flown 
again. Much trouble and cost, 
but no risk. For the air crossing 
they could fly in stages across 
the Atlantic. They would be 
flying to extreme range. The 
difficulties and the risks would be 
great, but the over-all organisa- 
tion involved would be easier. 
The Powers - That - Be decided 
that they should fly. 

The route the jets were to 
follow was from Montreal in the 
Province of Quebec to Labrador. 
From Labrador the 
to Greenland. From Greenland 
to Iceland, from Iceland to 
Scotland, and from Scotland to 
England. The airfields at St 
Hubert, near Montreal, and 
Goose Bay in Labrador belong to 
the Canadians ; Bluie West 1 in 
Greenland and Keflavik in Ice- 
land are under American control; 
Kinloss, in Scotland, and the 
final destination airfields in 
England were our own stamping- 
ground. After each hop there 
would be fuel left for just about 
fifteen minutes’ flying. The 
aircraft were to come over in 
convoys of approximately thirty 
to fifty a time. 

This is where Transport Com- 
mand came in, and this is the 
story. It was called ‘* Becher’s 
Brook,’ and took a year. 


over sea 


It all started with a con- 
ference. I remember it well. 
It chiefly devolved into a series 
of little arguments between the 
financiers on one of the 
table, who were worrying about 


side 
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the drain on the country’s 
precious supply of dollars, and 
on the other side of the table 
the operational types who only 
wanted a first-class organisation. 
It must be admitted that on 
the whole the financiers were 
very good and coughed up their 
dollars more easily than the 
operational types coughed up 
their principles. Even so, there 
were one or two caustic remarks 
going back and forth across 
the table about ‘ buying fewer 
luxury goods from the United 
States’ (from the operational 
types) and ‘ what about a little 
less feather-bedding?’ (from the 
financiers). In truly British 
fashion a working compromise 
was reached. 

The aircraft had to be moved, 
starting two months hence, and 
urgent measures were necessary. 
They were American aircraft 
and British equipment would 
not fit—the American equipment 
was in Korea. Equipment had 
to be made and there were only 
these two months to do it in. 
Flying -helmets, oxygen masks, 
flying - suits, life-saving equip- 
ment, dinghies, emergency packs 
for arctic survival, special packs 
for survival in the Atlantic, all 
were produced. In fact the 


whole gamut, the whole equip- 


ment of a 
either 
had 
visit 


modern 
made or 
almost a blanche to 
any unit or formation at 
any time to beg, steal, borrow, 
or if even to buy 
what was required. 

Then came the question of 
producing pilots. The Sabre is 
different from any aireraft in 
service in the Royal Air Force. 


pilot 
modified. 
carte 


was 
We 


necessary 
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it has American-type instru- 
ments for use when flying in 
cloud, and it has power-operated 
controls. There is no direct 
connection between the control 
column held in the pilot’s hand 
and the control surfaces at the 
aircraft’s extremities. It is all 
done by high-pressure oil, elec- 
trics and other boffin-type magic. 
This meant that the pilots had 
to be trained to fly on the 
American instruments, so that 
they could fly up through cloud 
and let down again safely, and 
also learn the ‘feel’ of flying 
such an aircraft. 

It seemed like the chicken and 
the egg. We could not collect 
the Sabres until we had learned 
to fly them, and we could not 
learn to fly Sabres until we had 
collected them. At this point 
we turned to our Canadian 
friends. This was the first of 
very many times. We sent 
three pilots across to Canada, 
and these three were trained to 
fly Sabres over there. They 
then flew three Sabres over the 
Atlantic in company with a 
Canadian air convoy which was 
on its way to Europe. These 
three Sabres were dropped off at 
an airfield occupied by the 
R.C.A.F. in England. There 
was no instructional organisation 
there ; they were a fighter wing 
and they had a job of work to do. 
We asked them if they could 
help by training fifteen more 
pilots, on the three aircraft we 
had delivered, in their ‘ spare 
time.’ I still do not know how 
they did it but they made the 
time. We sent the extra pilots 
up in small batches and the 
Canadians trained them. This 
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in itself is a little story. We 
just had the three aeroplanes. 
We had no spares—no spare 
engines. Anyone will tell you 
that modern aircraft consume 
spares at an appalling rate. 
The Korean war was in full 
swing and quite naturally that 
took priority. The Canadian 
Station Commander had instruc- 
tions to put Royal Air Force 
training second to his opera- 
tional task. However, he com- 
pleted our training task on 
time. We asked no questions, 
and he earned our gratitude. 

We then sent all available 
pilots across to Canada to fetch 
more aircraft, and the first con- 
voy duly set sail. Perhaps it 
would be more accurate to say 
that it took wing. Do you 
remember the winter of 1952? 
It was bad weather with a 
vengeance. There was fog, low 
cloud, snow, sleet and driving 
rain. The convoy came across, 
but it took a long time to do 
it. In some ways this was a 
blessing in disguise. The air- 
craft of this convoy were to 
be fed into a Royal Air Force 
station and more training was 
to be done on them to bring 
yet more pilots up to scratch 
for the Atlantic crossing. Our 
training programme was now 
badly behind time, but as we 
were having difficulty in getting 
spares and ground equipment, 
the delay gave us a very welcome 
breathing space. 

When the 
arrived training 
earnest. 
First one, and then a second 
aircraft became unserviceable. 
They remained in the corner of 


convoy 


finally 
started in 
We still had no spares. 
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the hangar to become ‘ Christ- 
mas trees ’—to use a Royal Air 
Force term; they were robbed 
of all the bits and pieces neces- 
sary to keep the others flying. 
The remaining aircraft flew and 
flew and flew. Experienced jet 
pilots were brought in from 
other Commands and_= given 
courses on power controls, 
American instruments, arctic 
survival, Atlantic survival, 
Atlantic weather and all the 
other information they would 
need to give them the best 
chance to carry out the opera- 
tion safely. Even the weather 
seemed to be working on our 
side. At a time when we, in 
England, were bursting blood- 
vessels trying to keep the train- 
ing up to time, and failing in 
some respects, a mighty fog in 
Canada delayed the air testing 


of the Sabres at the factories, so 
that they fell behind in their 


output sufficiently for us to 
catch up. 

All in all it was, in retrospect, 
a wonderful time. It is always 
fun to be given a job with 
instructions to get it done come 
what may. Rules and regula- 
tions are made for the day-to-day 
run of the ordinary task and 
there is always an_ impish 
pleasure in doing what other 
people are not allowed to do. 
We did it, many times. 

While the build-up of quali- 
tied pilots was going on, the 
convoys were coming over. As 
the number of pilots grew so 
the convoys grew, from the first 
three aircraft up to the fifties 
and sixties. We established a 
ground party in Canada working 
with the Canadians to accept 
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the aircraft from the factory 
and prepare them for despatch. 
This period of preparation of 
aircraft was used for still more 
training for the crews: flying 
training and ground training. 
They practised climbing up 
through cloud and letting down 
again. They tested the fuel 
consumption, the radio, the 
radio compass and all the other 
‘gadgetry.’ At the same time 
they were sent on _ survival 
courses. So also were the crews 
of the Hastings aircraft which 
shuttled the pilots and ground 
crews back and forth from 
England to Canada. The Royal 
Canadian Air Force ran these 
courses. They were made as 
realistic as possible. Three days 
out in the bush, visited once a 
day by a doctor. Three days in 
the Canadian bush in midwinter 
is no joke. All crews were 
issued with full arctic kit for 
use on the route in the ordinary 
way — parkas, snow - boots and 
the like. The Hastings crews 
carried no parachutes, so they, 
for their survival courses, were 
allowed the full kit which would 
have been in the aircraft. The 
Sabre pilots, on the other hand, 
had only what they would have 
had in a Sabre—a parachute, 
flying-suit and the contents of 
the emergency pack they sat on. 
From this sprang a delicious 
little cartoon by a pilot-artist. 
A disconsolate little line of 
men is threading its way, in a 
blinding snowstorm, through the 
snow and stunted fir-trees. As 
always, in bad visibility, each 
man has his hand on the shoulder 
of the man in front so that 
none will get lost. At the head 
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of the line walks a grizzly bear 
and the man who follows is 
saying to the next in line, 
‘It must be one of the Hastings 
crew—he’s got his parka on.’ 

The convoys flew in sections 
of four aircraft, each aircraft 
taking off five seconds behind 
the one in front, and there were 
five-minute gaps between each 
section. Sections would then 
climb to the cruising altitude 
of 40,000-45,000 feet and settle 
down on the long haul to Goose 
Bay. Many times there would 
be cloud and they would see 
nothing of the ground below 
until they let down at Goose. 
Sometimes they could see the 
ground. In the Province of 
Quebec, which was the first to 
be settled in Canada, it is easy 
to see how waterways were the 
means of transport. The farm- 
houses are gathered along the 
banks of rivers and the farms 
themselves are long strips of 
land leading back from each 
house. Then on from Quebec, 
past Seven Islands on the St 
Lawrence—Sept Iles, if you are 
using the French vernacular of 
Quebec — to the snowy hills 
between there and Goose Bay. 
Miles and miles of hills, snow 
and dark - green pine _ forests. 
Every now and then you can 
see, if you look very carefully, 
the fire - guards’ watch - towers, 
where the foresters watch for 
forest fires in summer. And so 
to Goose Bay in Labrador, seven 
hundred miles from Montreal— 
one and a half hours’ flying in 
a Sabre. 

Goose Bay is a flourishing 
community miles from  any- 
where. No road leads to it and 
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no railway. You can get there 
by boat for six months of the 
year, but in the winter it is 
frozen in. You reach it by air, 
or not at all. The chief thing 
that struck me when I got to 
Goose Bay is that all the build- 
ings are made of wood—there 
are almost no bricks. And yet 
there is no impression of their 
being ramshackle ; indeed they 
are very fine and well appointed. 
In the winter central heating and 
double windows throughout the 
camp keep the temperature at 
approximately 70° F., although 
there may be anything up to 
70° of frost outside. In the 
summer, fine-mesh wire-netting 
keeps out the mosquitoes. The 
countryside is certainly desolate, 
but it has a real beauty of its 
own, from the pine-wooded hills 
that rise in the distance, down 
to the waters of the bay itself. 
In summer it is just like the 
advertisements that invite you 
to a tour in Canada. In the 
winter they have many feet of 
snow, but they are prepared 


for it, and there are many things 


there that are fascinating to 
those who come from England. 
Day and night, yellow-painted 
snow - blowers crawl back and 
forth along the runways keeping 
them clear. They scrape up 
the snow and, with a terrific 
draught of air, blow it high in 
the air and away, many feet 
to one side of the runway. The 
machines move very slowly and 
from a distance appear to be 
almost stationary. And _ the 
colouring is magnificent — the 
brilliant white carpet of snow, 
the yellow oblong of the truck, 
and the fountain of blown snow 
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rising like a giant white ostrich- 
feather against the blue sky. 
We were driven by car gently 
along the ice-covered road 
behind the airfield, through the 
trees and down on to the lake 
itself. I do not know why, 
but it felt most peculiar to be 
driving across the surface of a 
lake—I grant you that its sur- 
face at that time was solid and 
six feet thick—but, nevertheless, 
it was oddly pleasing. We drove 
out to the middle of the lake 
to a little hut which contained 
a paraffin stove, a hole in the 
ice and a small boy. The hole 
had been driven through the 
ice with a crowbar. The small 
boy, a8 warm as toast and 
sitting on a stool, was fishing 
between his legs through the 
ice in the water underneath. 
He had caught two fish about 
the size of smelts and seemed 
well pleased with his work. 
That night I walked back to 
my room from the mess. It 
was a clear, calm night with no 
moon, but the reflection of the 
starlight from the snow made 
everything stand out in its 
ghostly radiance. I stood out- 
side my room for a few minutes 
watching the aurora borealis. 
Imagine, if you will, that some 
unearthly power has flung a 
wire high across the sky in 
great figures of eight, arcs and 
curves, and hung from it long, 
shimmering streaks of green, 
silver and blue tinsel. Light 
them with a ghostly searchlight 
and freeze the picture solid. 
The Northern Lights seem to 
stay motionless in the sky, but 
suddenly, after a few moments, 
you realise they 


have moved 
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and the shape of the picture is 
different. My companion pointed 
out that I was looking south- 
wards at the spectacle. Truly 
I was in the frozen North. 

Later, when I undressed and 
shuffled across the carpet in my 
slippers to go to the bathroom, 
I was startled to see a quarter- 
inch spark leap from my 
finger-tip to the door-knob, 
making a crack like the snapping 
of a match, and pricking my 
finger as though it had been 
jabbed with a needle. Later I 
learned the secret. You hold 
your hand a few inches from 
the metal for several seconds 
before you touch it; the static 
electricity runs away, and you 
get no shock. 


The method of operating the 
ground crews en route was to 
divide them into two parties— 
one half to go ahead by Hastings 
aircraft to receive the convoy 
and the other half to stay 
behind to despatch. When the 
Sabres had left, the despatching 
party would over-fly to the next 
stopping-place but one, ready 


to become the receiving party 


there. Work on aircraft is done 
in heated hangars when possible. 
It was not always 
When the Sabres 


ground crews got 


possible. 
landed, the 
the aircraft 
ready to leave again—twenty- 
five thousand gallons of fuel, 
and maintenance — work all 
night if necessary. These small 
ground-crew parties performed 
prodigious feats of maintenance 
on the aircraft. In such cold 
anything metal will drop to a 
temperature where hand 
will stick to it if touch 


your 
you 
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it with the bare skin. It pro- 
duces an injury something like 
a burn. Nevertheless, they shed 
hours oif the required time to 
do any particular job, and rivalry 
was keen. Anything one party 
could do, the other party could 
do better. On one occasion, 
owing to a short-circuit in the 
electrical system, the two long- 
range tanks, each filled with a 
hundred gallons of fuel, fell off 
one of the Sabres. It is normally 
a two-hour job to replace these 
tanks. The aircraft was not in 
a hangar; it was ready with 
the rest of the convoy to leave, 
and delay would have meant a 
whole day lost. The ground 
crew replaced both tanks in 
fifty minutes. At the next stop 
another aircraft dropped its 
long-range tanks. The Flight 
Sergeant in charge of the ground 
crew said he would have them 
replaced in two hours. Artlessly, 
the convoy leader pointed out 
that the other team had done 
it in fifty minutes. ‘ Oh,’ said 
the Flight Sergeant, and the 
tanks were replaced in forty-two. 

From Goose Bay began the 
first long oversea haul to Bluie 
West 1 in Greenland. About 
70 miles out from Goose Bay 
on the last point of Labrador 
there is a radio beacon. From 
this point onwards the _ pilot 
must put his faith in God, the 
machine, his ground crew and 
the radio. The sea below is 
grey and forbidding—the ripples 
that the pilot sees are forty- or 
tifty- foot waves, the white specks 
are icebergs and the temperature 
of the water may be away down 
below freezing-point. Half way 
to Greenland a weather ship 
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keeps her lonely vigil in mid- 
ocean. She also is equipped 
with a radio beacon. 40,000 
feet above, the Sabres streamed 
after one another in the crystal- 
clear air, each section able to 
see the jet trails of the section 
thirty miles ahead. Each could 
talk by radio to the one ahead 
and behind, and to the weather 
ship. 

An hour and fifteen minutes 
is a long time over that sea. 
The inhospitality of the Atlantic 
Ocean in winter is well known. 
One pilot—not one of ours— 
had engine failure somewhere 
in the vicinity of one of the 
weather ships. Using his radio 
compass he homed in a glide 
until he was right over her. He 
did what all pilots are trained 
to do, and baled out. The 
weather ship was waiting for 
him and saw him coming down 
in his parachute. They reached 
him and had him inboard twelve 
minutes after he touched the 
water. He was dead, from cold 
and shock. 

Bluie West 1 is a single 
runway tucked into a fjord on 
the western coast of Greenland. 
The fjord is about forty miles 
long and there is a radio beacon 
on the extreme western end. 
Approaching it from that end 
the sections let down and flew 
up the fjord at a comparatively 
low level. On either side the 
hills rise from three to eight 
thousand feet. In the greyish- 
green water float icebergs, calved 
from the glaciers. They seem 
to glow with an unearthly bluish 
light. The mountains are brown, 
some streaked red and green 
with brightly coloured lichen and 
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mosses; at the lower levels 
they are striated with snow in 
the gullies and clefts. At the 
end of the fjord is the runway 
itself—one end points towards 
a saddleback hill, across the 
water; the other end to a 
rather higher hill, and beyond 
that a glacier. You land on 
from the end nearest the fjord. 
It is possible to overshoot, flying 
up a valley and climbing with 
the glacier, but the air is 
exceptionally bumpy and it is 
foully uncomfortable. If 
are not satisfied with your ap- 
proach and want to make 
another circuit, you make up 
your mind early if you are wise. 
And you can only turn to the 
left, because there are 3000-foot 
hills immediately on your right. 
There is nowhere else to land if 
you do not like it at all. 

Bluie West 1 is occupied by the 
U.S. Air Force. It is astonishing 
how in this out-of-the-way land 
they have established a modern 
and flourishing community. The 
buildings are warm, the food 
is good and there are most of 
the amenities of civilisation. 
You can fish, climb or sail; 
there are bowling-alleys, a camp 
theatre for live shows and films 
shown every night — modern 
films too. Outside the 
there is little but rock, snow, 
ice and two Eskimo villages, 
one twenty and one forty miles 
away. 

From Bluie West 1 the Sabres 
took off down the slope of the 
runway, away from the glacier 
and across the fjord. They 
climbed, turned left to avoid 
the saddleback and then up 
through a valley until they had 
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camp 
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sufficient height to turn and 
clear the plateau of Greenland, 
which rises to 10,000 feet in 
There are enormous 
expanses of snow, punctured by 
glaciers and crags which usually 
you can only see through gaps 
in the wispy cloud. The shafts 
of sunlight make the snow all 
colours of blue, grey and smoky- 
pink. It is very beautiful if 
your eye is not jaundiced by 
the possibility of having to make 
wa forced landing. For the white 
glare makes it impossible to 
judge height, and so you have 
to do an instrument landing 
in any weather — come 
steadily at 200 feet a minute 
at an airspeed of 180 knots— 
until you hit whatever is in 
front of you. You may take 
your pick. Snow is soft, but 
you will probably plough straight 
in; ice is hard, but you may 
hit a rough bit. In between 
the snow-fields, vast chasms and 
valleys cut down to meet little 
inlets from the forbidding sea, 
each with its population of 
icebergs. 

Iceland is and a_ half 
hours away across the sea. Here 
again there is a weather ship 
waiting half way. 
been 


places. 


down 


one 


It would have 
pleasant to have a con- 
versation with the weather ship 
and break the isola- 
tion. However, the air had to 
be kept clear of radio chatter. 
Some pilot might need every 
second of time on the air if there 


sense of 


was to be a chance of saving 


his life. 


radio 


Eventually the guiding 
beacons lead the aircraft 
in and they let down. The 
worst hazard here is the weather. 
You have heard the B.B.C. say 
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‘A depression, centred on Ice- 
land, is They have a 
very fine selection of depressions 
over Iceland. One section leader 
sweated a bit when he arrived 
over the radio beacon, four or 
five miles from the airfield, to 
find that the cloud-base 
only four hundred feet above 
the ground and it was snowing 
hard, Four aircraft had to 
be landed and he had fifteen 
minutes’ fuel to do it with. He 
set course for the airfield from 
the beacon, but missed it in the 
snow. He went back to the 
radio beacon, flew a circle round 
it, followed by another circle, 
slightly larger. Seven minutes 
had gone. On his second circle 
he saw the end of a runway 
on the port side. Quickly he 
ordered his section to line astern, 
broke formation and landed on 
the runway. Ten minutes gone. 
The other aircraft followed him 
in very smartly ! 

Although Iceland has __ice- 
covered hills, most of the island 
belies its name. It is brown 
basalt rock, cut by the many 
streams which flow down to the 
Atlantic. The airfield itself is 
a clear space, scraped off the 
soft rock. Aircraft when landing 
break up the surface and there 
is a permanent team shifting 
the loose shingle off the runway. 
This airfield also is manned by 
the Americans, and the facilities 
for living there are excellent. 
The pilots—or as many of them 
as could be fitted in—used 
to spend a night at the Air- 
port Hotel and they were very 
comfortable. 

We had stationed a 
officer at the 


was 


liaison 
airfield as a go- 
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between for the convoy personnel 
and the base commander. It is 
a large airfield, he had to get 
round quite a lot, and he had 
no transport. So we flew in a 
Land Rover in one of the 
Hastings. Naturally, when the 
convoys were coming through, 
the convoy leader wanted to 
get round the airfield too, so 
when the liaison officer was busy 
elsewhere he would drive the 
Land Rover himself. Some 
travelling Staff Officer, whose 
point of origin will not be 
mentioned, discovered that this 
was contrary to the regulations 
in that the convoy leader was 
not entitled by his job to drive 
an R.A.F. vehicle. Instructions 
were issued that he was not, 
under any circumstances, to be 
allowed to drive the Land Rover. 
We enjoyed this ruling: it 
appealed to our sense of the 
ridiculous. We were permitted 
to entrust him, without question, 
with some millions of pounds 
worth of aircraft over the At- 
lantic, but he was not allowed 
to drive a Land Rover across 
an airfield. 

From Iceland there was the 
last oversea leg to Scotland. 
Here we called upon the help of 
Coastal Command to provide us 
with an airfield at which the 
convoys could land — Kinloss. 
Once more, over a weather ship, 
to the radio beacon at Stornaway 
and we breathed a thankful sigh 
of relief. The rest of the trip 
was Overland. From Kinloss the 
Sabres were delivered direct to 
their final destinations. 

There are many other parts 
to the story. The American 
rescue amphibian aircraft, which 
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spent many hours patrolling the 
route of the Sabres, down low 
over in the snow and 
filthy weather, just in case a 
Sabre might come down; hours 
to get out there, hours on 
patrol position and then hours 
home again. The Hastings crews, 
flogging back and forth across 
the Atlantic, starting early and 
arriving late — endlessly load- 
ing and unloading their aircraft. 
The radio men, maintaining the 
beacons, almost always in the 
most God-forsaken but naviga- 
tionally vital spots, keeping the 
little black boxes ticking out 
the dots and dashes upon which 
lives depended. The weather 
ships, providing little islands of 
safety. The men in Canadian 
and American bases, who cheer- 
fully endured the discomfort 


the sea 


and disorganisation of hordes of 
aircraft, large and small, and 


hordes of people, senior and 
junior, descending upon them 
literally from thin air, and 
making life a plague until they 
left. 

And, perhaps, the most im- 
portant of all—the ground crews; 
doing a grossly uncomfortable 
job with an efficiency that one 
comes to expect, yet never quite 
takes for granted; changing 
engines and components in arctic 
weather, out on an airfield with 
the temperature off the bottom 
of the thermometer and with a 
howling gale whipping round 
them and cutting like a knife ; 
getting the convoy away and 
then into the Hastings for a 
five-hour bumpy flight, jostled 
about with the spares and equip- 
ment, snatching the sleep of 
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sheer exhaustion, far from the 
luxurious comfort of an air-line; 
down on the ground and into 
the task of servicing the Sabres 
over again. The pilots thought 
a lot of the ground crews. 

The success of the operation 
far surpassed our hopes and 
bore no relation to our fears in 
the early stages. A large number 
of aircraft were delivered across 
the Atlantic: none was lost in 
the or snow. There were 
some fine pieces of airmanship 
which saved an aircraft that 
the pilot would have been per- 
fectly justified in abandoning. 
I think the best examples were 
given by those pilots who had 
trouble with the flying controls. 
Sometimes a pilot found that 
he had, after exceptionally low 
temperatures, no lateral control 
of the aircraft. In six such 
occurrences, Only one aircraft 
was damaged: tive were landed 
safely, two of them at Bluie 
West 1, where an error in 
approach would have meant 
almost certain death. 

On a night in December 1953 
we had our Christmas Dance. 
As I walked in at the door a 
bus drew up outside and out of 
it stepped the pilots of the last 
convoy carrying their flying-kit, 
bags and bits and pieces. They 
had just crossed the Atlantic in 
five days in midwinter. They 
had had troubles, they had had 
unserviceability. They had flown 
3600 miles. They had turned 
the last page on an epic opera- 
tion. I asked the convoy leader 
how he had got on. His reply? 
‘“*T said we would be back for 
the dance.” 


sea 
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For the first three months of 
the year Parliament was in the 
doldrums, and the one point 
about the doldrums upon which 
everyone is agreed is that they 
are dull, Calm and_ baffling 
winds prevail; there is little 
movement in any direction ; no 
one is in exuberant spirits. That, 
of course, was not quite true of 
Parliament in the early months 
of 1954. Some progress was 
made, chiefly by the Govern- 
ment in getting through quite 
a large, though mainly uncontro- 
versial, legislative programme. 
But nothing very much hap- 
pened; and any interesting 
disputes that arose were 
between the Government 
the Opposition than 
different sections 


less 
and 
between 
inside both 


Parties, between Ministers and 
those Conservatives who feared 
we were being too weak with 
Egypt over the Canal Zone, or in 
the Labour Party over Foreign 


Affairs and Defence. 
though at a gladiatorial show 
those who were advertised to 
take part in the grand contest 
kept away from the centre of 
the ring, leaving for the dis- 
appointed spectators the minor 
satisfaction of a few individual 
fights in odd corners. 
Indifference at Westminster 
has been matched by apathy 
in the constituencies. In such 
by-elections as have occurred 
this year no change has taken 
place. Perhaps no change could 
have been expected; but in 


It was as 


every case a comparatively small 
number of electors troubled to 
record their votes and the Con- 
servatives slightly increased their 
percentage of the poll. By- 
elections are notoriously mis- 
leading guides to opinion, but 
it does look as though the 
electorate was not at present 
seriously exercised about any- 
thing and thought that, on the 
whole, the present Government 
was not doing too badly. 

There may be another reason 
than apathy for the unusually 
poor attendance at public meet- 
ings which was also observed. 
The old election habit of hiring 
a large hall in the hope of 
vetting it at least half-full on 
the night seems to be passing 
away. Nowadays people can 
sit at home and listen on the 
radio to speeches they want to 
hear; and, instead of taking 
their politics from some local 
big-wig on a platform, they can 
have them from a_ national 
leader sitting in front of a 
microphone in London. At a 
General Election the public 
meeting may come back to its 
own, for the radio, though 
informative, is unexciting ; quite 
# lot of people want not only to 
hear speakers and opinions, but 
to applaud or boo them. What 
seems to be certain is that, in a 
winter when nothing much is 
happening, people will prefer to 
stay at home. 

The summer, of course, may 
change everything. Some issue 
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of the first importance may 
divide the Parties. The Prime 
Minister may resign and retire. 
Just possibly there may be an 
election in the autumn, with all 
its invigorating effects. Parlia- 
ment can still spring surprises 
and the wariest politicians are 
the wisest. 


Through January and Feb- 
ruary disquiet in Westminster 
deepened over events in Kenya. 
The Security Forces were appar- 
ently carrying out coups that 
were highly successful in terms 
of Mau Mau killed and taken ; 
but the outrages went on, while 
the infiltration of Kikuyu into 
Nairobi and its outskirts was 
presenting fresh problems and 
dangers. Nor were the Kikuyu 
any longer quite alone in their 
disaffection, which began to 
show signs of spreading to neigh- 
bouring tribes. In February a 
*arliamentary Delegation visited 
Kenya and, after touring the 
colony, issued a report which 
did little to allay the anxiety 
(although three days before it 
appeared, its recommendations 
were ‘ unequivocally approved ’ 
by the Legislative Council in 
Kenya). The Report was 
accompanied by an Appendix, 
giving such revolting details of 
the Mau Mau oath-taking ritual 
that it was declared unfit for 
circulation and can be seen only 
in the library of the House of 
Commons. Finally, a number 
of alleged outrages on Africans 
by members of the Security 
Forces themselves added to the 
general discomfort. 

Consequently, when ‘ General 
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China’ was apprehended and 
showed himself disposed to turn 
Queen’s Evidence, the Govern- 
ment of Kenya responded with 
a readiness to accept his further 
offer to open negotiations with 
his former comrades in arms. 
The news of this fresh effort 
to restore peace met with a 
mixed reception. In a situation 
of this kind, there is always a 
quite understandable reluctance 
to try to come to terms with men 
who have been committing the 
vilest of crimes. Something of 
the sort was seen in this country 
in 1921, when the negotiations 
which eventually led to the 
Irish Treaty were initiated. Mr 
Lloyd George was roundly 
abused for ‘ shaking hands with 
murder,’ and many Conserva- 
tives never forgave him for 
what they regarded as a betrayal 
not only of the loyalists in 
Ireland, but of every moral 
principle. Yet the Sinn Feiners, 
at their most brutal, never 
reached the depths where Mau 
Mau wallows. The settlers 
further showed a not unreason- 
able scepticism. 


They are pain- 
fully familiar with the disgusting 
details disclosed in the Appendix 
to the Report of the Parliamen- 


tary Delegation. The oaths 
taken are there described as 
irrevocable. No one and nothing 
can purge a man who has taken 
them. Once a Mau Mau, always 
and for ever a Mau Mau. Then 
what guarantee could be given 
them, ask the settlers, that 
‘ General China’s ’ friends finding 
the war a little too hot for them 
at present, would not make their 
peace now and resume their 
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horrible activities a little later 
on, when the moment was more 
propitious ? 

Of course no guarantee can 
be offered. The risk has to 
to be taken and the results so 
far have been encouraging. <A 
few ‘generals’ and many 
privates have followed ‘ General 
China’s’ example and _ surren- 
dered without promise of 
pardon ; and those still at large 
are showing signs of depression. 
When the rising has been quelled, 
the future, apparently uncertain, 
will largely depend upon the 
settlers themselves, on their 
wisdom and possibly even more 
on their example. Surely it is 
plain that the Mau Mau cannot 
be regarded as ordinary civilised 
adults. They are more like 
@ peculiarly nasty brand of 
adolescents, of a sort that should, 
perhaps, be sent to an African 
equivalent of Borstal. To say 
that Mau Mau are incurable and 
irreclaimable is to say too much. 
But unless something replaces 
the vile superstitions which they 
have in thrall, no one has the 
right to expect an improvement. 
The chailenge, therefore, is not 
only to the settlers but to the 
Christian missions, from whom a 
new and forceful impulse must 
come. By all accounts, the 
Christian Kikuyu have, for the 
most part, stood up heroically 
to their ordeal. Many have 
been murdered, indeed martyred, 
for their faith, and many have 
been penalised under suspicion 
of being accomplices of Mau Mau. 
But the Christians—or most of 
them—have stood firm. The 
trouble is that there are not 
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enough of them : they are islands 
in a sea of paganism, and only 
something like a crusade with a 
new sense of mission and of 
urgency, can turn the islands 
into a continent, can bring the 
same faith, for which the 
Christian Kikuyu have suffered, 
to the multitude of their fellow- 
countrymen. In parenthesis, it 
may not be irrelevant to add 
that pagan settlers are hardly 
people who are likely to make 
African converts. 

The Secretary of State himself 
went to Kenya in March and, 
while he was there, produced 
a new scheme of multi-racial 
government which is now being 
given a trial. Much will depend 
on its success. The future of 
white settlement and indeed of 
British rule in Africa is at stake. 
Already some of the settlers in 
Kenya are quitting their farms 
and seeking homes elsewhere ; 
and at the moment few emi- 
grants choose as their destination 
so disturbed and distressful a 
land. But, if the settlers are 
driven out, the people of Kenys 
will go ‘back to the bush,’ 
which is where Jomo Kenyatta 
and his supporters would like 
to see them; and, if British 
rule in Kenya collapses, Uganda 
and Tanganyika are unlikely to 
stay as they are. East Africa is 
at present like a house of cards. 
Withdraw one card and_ the 
whole will fall into ruin. 

The 


House of Lords 


paid 
Mr Paul Garland, the dismissed 
Scout, a rare compliment when 
it spent the better part of an 


afternoon discussing his case. 
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Their Lordships were a little 
puzzled to know why they 
should be asked to censure the 
Boy Scout Movement, and Lord 
Stansgate, that well-intentioned 
but woolly-minded peer, did 
little to enlighten them. As 
Lord Winterton observed, Lord 
Stansgate’s case, so far as he 
may be said to have had one, 
was torn to shreds by 
Rowallan, the Chief Scout. 

Lord Stansgate was trying to 
prove that the expulsion of a 
Communist from the Scouts was 
disagreeably like the kind of 
thing Senator McCarthy has 
been doing on the other side of 
the Atlantic. To this it was 
replied that the Movement makes 
a certain demand on a boy who 
joins it: he must promise to 
‘do his duty to God and the 
Queen.’ As the Communists 
have rejected the idea of God 
and make no secret of their 
anxiety to get rid of monarchs 
everywhere, for a Communist 
to become a Scout is a little as 
though a confirmed toper were 
to join the Ancient Order of 
Rechabites. Even so, a very 
wide tolerance has been shown. 
No boy is disqualified from 
Scouting because he is a Com- 
munist or comes of a Communist 
family. All that is expected of 
him is that, once he has joined, 
he will keep the promises he has 
made and observe the discipline 
of the Movement. 

Mr Paul Garland, although he 
had a good record as a Scout, 
was a particularly bad case. He 
attended a conference of the 
World Federation of Democratic 
Youth, a notoriously Communist 
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organisation, wearing his Scout 
uniform; he became Secretary 
of the Young Communists in the 
south-west of England ; he wrote 
propagandist letters and made 
provocative statements: in fact 
he did his best to have the best 
of both worlds, while making it 
plain that he regarded the Com- 
munist world as the better of 
the two. Finally, after absenting 
himself from all Scout activities 
for more than a year, he turned 
up at a performance of a panto- 
mime in # Scout uniform which, 
being over the age, he was no 
longer entitled to wear. What 
was quite evident was that the 
Communists had been using the 
boy for their own purposes ; and 
the Boy Scout Movement can 
hardly be blamed for taking up 
so blatant a challenge. In the 
interests of its members, any 
organisation has the right and 
the duty to protect itself. 

To draw an analogy between 
Lord Rowallan 
McCarthy is, in the cireum- 
stances, ridiculous. But one of 
the dangers of the Senator is that 
he may drive people like Lord 
Stansgate too far in the opposite 
direction so that they see per 
secution and the suppression of 
liberty where neither exists. 

Across the Atlantic, 
Senator has been 
trouble again. 


and Senator 


the 
running into 
When he started 


his activities, his principal target 
was the State Department. A 
lot of Americans were not sorry 


about this. 


The State Depart- 
ment is rather less popular in 
the United States than the 
Foreign Office is over here ; and 
there was a feeling that if the 
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young men dressed in ‘ fancy 
pants’ and talking with an 
‘English accent’ were harried 
# little, no great harm would be 
done. Apprehension, however, 
began and grew when the Senator 
turned his roving eye to other 
tields—the universities, Holly- 
wood, even the Churches. Here 
he was attacking real American 
institutions, and attacking them 
in a@ way people did not like. 
Still the months went by and 
no one appeared brave enough 
to bell the cat; the daunting 
inference being that anyone who 
criticised Senator McCarthy must 
be a bit of a Communist himself. 
Some of the newspapers spoke 
out, and a few men, like Mr Dean 
Acheson, did not mince their 
words. But higher and higher 
flew the Senator’s arrows, until 
one of them actually transfixed 
the ex-President, Mr Truman. 


That, of necessity, brought Mr 
Adlai Stevenson and the Demo- 


cratic Party into action, but 
did not greatly displease the 
Administration ; and then, by a 
singular error of judgment, the 
Senator attackedthe Army. Here 
the President, as Commander-in- 
Chief and an army man himself, 
could hardly fail to intervene to 
uphold Mr Stevens, the Secretary 
of the Army, and the good name 
of his own old Service. 
But the President's 
reactions were disappointingly 
mild. The trouble is that he 
is the leader of the Republicans, 
and to quarrel openly with 
Senator McCarthy, when the 
mid - term elections are just 
ahead, might split the Party 
from top to bottom. When the 


first 
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Senator declared that the elec- 
tions would be fought on the 
issue of Communism, the Presi- 
dent said he hoped they would 
not be; and the Republican 
National Committee was dis- 
posed to side with the Senator. 
Meanwhile the Army, as a fight- 
ing service, has not taken the 
Senator’s attack lying down. It 
has hit back shrewdly and 
effectively ; and for the first 
time the Senator has been forced 
on to the defensive. 

The last word, however, is 
likely to be with the President, 
who will sooner or later have 
either to associate himself with 
Senator McCarthy and his 
activities, or repudiate him and 
them. So far, he has done 
neither with decision; but on 
his courage and determination 
will depend, not only his leader- 
ship of his own Party, but much 
that is of value in the public 
life of the United States. 


Trouble in British Honduras 
came a8 no surprise to those 
who have been following events 
in the Caribbean. In April, 
the first electio.s to the Legis- 
lative Council will be held under 
the new constitution; and in 
the preparations the organisation 
which has been most prominent 
is the People’s United Party. 
This is not unlike the People’s 
Progressive Party in British 
Guiana; it was reputed to have 
close associations with the Com- 
munists in Guatemala and has 
declared itself against the British 
connection. For many years 
Guatemala has laid claim to the 
whole colony ; but the claim is 
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extremely tenuous and she has 
refused repeated offers to submit 
it. to arbitration. Guatemala, 
which was the only  Latin- 
American country to vote 
against John Foster Dulles’s 
anti-Communist proposals at the 
Caracas Conference, is believed 
to have been making active 
propaganda against what it is 
pleased to term ‘ colonialism ’ 
in British Honduras. The 
campaign is thoroughly dis- 
honest. The population § of 
Guatemala is overwhelmingly 
Amerindian, while that of British 
Honduras is mainly African in 
origin, and the Guatemalans 
have not a good record in their 
dealings with such Africans as 
they have. The British Hon- 
durans may remember this, and 
the staunchness of the Baymen 
against Spanish aggressors in 
the past. On a more mundane 
level, they may consider that the 
standard of living in British 
Honduras, low though it is, is 
higher than in Guatemala, and 
that any attempt at a revolution 
would discourage the capital 
the colony needs for its develop- 
ment. However, at the moment, 
the lure of Communist ’ 
seems to have been having its 
effect, and the evidence of this 
was held sufficient to justify 
an inquiry into the connection 
between the People’s United 
Party and Guatemala. The 
result of the inquiry was to 
establish beyond doubt a con- 
nection between the People’s 
United Party and the Govern- 
ment of Guatemala. 

About the middle of March, 
the affairs of British Honduras 


money 
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provided an absurd scene in the 
House of Commons. At the end 
of Questions on 11th March, 
Mr Sydney Silverman, who takes 
a particular interest in matters 
of Procedure and Privilege, asked 
leave to move the adjournment 
of the House in order to call 
attention to a matter of urgent 
public importance—namely ‘ the 
suspending of the constitution 
of British Honduras while an 
election is in progress.’ Un- 
daunted by the discovery, which 
he might have made 
that the election was not in 
progress and would not take 
place till 23rd April, Mr Silver- 
man pressed his point against 
the Speaker’s refusal of his 
motion, some other members, 
including Mr Attlee and Mr Jim 
Griffiths, joining in. After a 
certain amount of wrangling 
about whether the suspension of 
the constitution of British Hon- 
duras justified a motion for the 
adjournment, Mr John Foster, 
who was looking after Colonial 
Questions during the absence of 
the Secretary of State in Kenya 
and the illness of the Minister of 
State, Mr Henry Hopkinson, 
walked into the Chamber. Sur- 


earlier, 


prised at what was happening, 
he went to the dispatch-box and 
announced 
knew, the constitution of British 


that, so far as he 


Honduras 
pended. 


had not been sus- 
The House exploded 
into laughter over the discom- 
fiture and temporary deflation 
of Mr Silverman at the news 
that, not only was an election 
not yet in progress, but that the 
constitution had not in fact 
been suspended ! 
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By the time these remarks 
appear in print, the result of 
the election will be known. 
If, as seems most probable, 
the People’s United Party wins 
a majority of seats, another 
difficult situation may arise. 
Fortunately the new constitu- 
tion of British Honduras con- 
tains better safeguards than 
those which failed to prevent 


the trouble in British Guiana. 


In 1911 the preferment to 
the Deanery of St Paul’s of 
William Ralph Inge, whose death 
occurred at the end of February, 
was one of the early ecclesiastical 
appointments of Mr 
who had decided, not without 
grounds, that the Chapter of 
St Paul’s required some intel- 
lectual reinforcement. If there 
Was any expectation that there- 
by the great days of Church 
and Liddon would return it 
was soon disappointed. Inge 
was not a great Dean; he 
was not even a good Dean 
in the sense of attracting multi- 
tudes to St Paul’s to hear a 
sermon on Sunday afternoons 
or of ruling his Chapter and the 
affairs of the Cathedral with 
skill and distinction. Yet it 
is true to say that, albeit 
for reasons very different from 
these, he brought his office 
back into prominence. He had 
a poor delivery in the pulpit 
and was very deaf; he had no 
great interest and took little 
part in the ecclesiastical con- 
troversies of the day; but he 
attracted attention very quickly 
by the pithiness of his comments 
on public affairs. He had pro- 
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nounced and not altogether con- 
gruous convictions. In religion 
he was a modernist with a 
strong interest in mysticism. 
In politics he was a high Tory, 
promoted by a Liberal Prime 
Minister. He disliked and dis- 
trusted democracy, was con- 
temptuous of popularity-hunting 
clerics, believed in the British 
Empire and eugenics. H. G. 
Wells once said of him, without 
kindness or justice, that he 
would believe in anything but 
Christianity. 

Soon the Press in London 
discovered that the new Dean 
of St Paul’s had something to 
say about almost everything 
that happened and could say it 
well. As his comments were 
seldom comforting, he became 
known as ‘ the gloomy Dean ’ ; 
but he was not so much gloomy 
as pessimistic. He saw that the 
kind of life he esteemed was 
passing away, and he had little 
love (apart from eugenics) for 
the sort of society that was 
approaching, neglectful of old 
ways and oblivious of old- 
fashioned virtues. 

In the years that followed 
the First World War he wrote 
regularly for the newspapers, 
and his pungent reflections, all 
trending to the view that the 
world was going to the dogs or 
the devil, were widely quoted. 
He was a first-rate journalist, so 
outstanding as to provoke the 
comment that, instead of being 
a pillar of the Church, he had 
become two columns in the 
‘ Evening Standard.’ 

He resigned the Deanery of 
St Paul’s in 1934 and thereafter 
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lived ineonspicuously and less 
volubly in the country, until his 
death at the ripe age of ninety- 
one. If it takes all sorts to 
make a world, it may be that it 
takes all sorts to make the 
Church of England; but no one 
could say that Inge was a 
great churchman or that his 
contribution to the life of the 
Church was as important as his 
contribution to the life of Fleet 
Street. 


It would be a great pity if, in 
the flood of autumn publishing, 
the first volume of ‘ The Men 
who ruled India’! were to be 
overlooked. In these days we 
have acquired a detestable habit 
of apologising for our good 
deeds. When men talk of India, 
very often they say not merely 
that it was time for us to go, but 
that we never should have been 
there at all. Yet, by the latest 
accounts, the Indians themselves 
are not quite of that opinion. If 
there was any ill will towards 
this country, it has been largely 
dissipated and India’s rulers are 
beginning to acknowledge a debt 
in place of @ grievance. 

Mr Woodruff’s book is not a 
history of the Indian Empire, 
although the story of it runs 
like a thread through the pages. 
It is rather an account of the 
founders and their successors 
up to the time of the Mutiny, of 
the kind of men they were and 
of the changed conception of 
what they had come to India 
to do. 

It is an extraordinary tale, 
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proving once more, if proof is 
still necessary, the absurdity 
of the idea that a few thousand 
British civilians and some fifty 
thousand British soldiers could 
have held a sub-continent against 
the wishes of its people. The 
British did not suddenly impose 
their own ideas and standards 
on the Indians. They inherited 
from the Moguls almost as 
much as they created, making 
their own the three Maxims of 
Akbar: the peasant must be 
given a fair rent, the ruler must 
be honest, internal war between 
Hindu and Muslim must be 
repressed. 

The 


necessities 


realisation of these 


did not come in 
the twinkling of an eye. The 
first British were not rulers, 
but merchants, kept strictly 
to their trading duties by a 
company which thought much 
of its balance-sheet and nothing 
of its responsibility for the 
well-being of its customers. The 
period of the Nabobs was not 
the brightest page in the story 
of the Indian Empire. But 
the decline of the Moguls, the 
perpetual internecine war, the 
trouble with France, or perhaps 
just Fate made it impossible 
for the merchants to 
the behests of their 
The trading - stations 
forts; the forts, 


observe 
masters. 
became 
settlements ; 


and the settlements, provinces. 


Slowly the thought prevailed 
that the British were in India 
not for trade, but for govern- 
ment. At first this was little 
more than a question of keeping 
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the peace, fixing the revenue 
fairly, and collecting it honestly. 
But, once the British had 
assumed these tasks, the rest 
followed as a matter of course, 
and the Collector, who in many 
places continued to the end of 
British rule to be so styled, 
became much more than 
Matthew the Publican. 

So Mr Woodruff shows us 
a pageant of rulers—giants like 
Clive and Warren Hastings ; 
lesser giants like Monroe, Elphin- 
stone and Malcolm; humdrum 
figures like William Hickey, 
reformed rakes like Vansittart, 
conscientious lawyers like John 
Shore, and the Haileybury men 
of the Golden Age. It is to 


be noted, in the light of later 
events, that in those early days 
British rule, slowly expanding, 
was regarded as a deliverance 
and not as a usurpation. It 


brought law, where none had 
been observed, integrity of ad- 
ministration, where little had 
been known, peace and security, 
following war and disorder. It 
is characteristic of human nature 
that, as the memory of the bad 
days passed, the Indians forgot 
the old miseries and took the 
new advantages for granted. 
They even became a little bored 
with a comparatively unexciting 
life, restive of control and im- 
patient of alien governance. 

Mr Woodruff suggests a further 
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cause of the discontent which 
began to appear towards the 
middle of the last century. In 
the last half of the eighteenth 
and the first half of the nine- 
teenth centuries, the men who 
came out from England were 
mostly rationalists, tolerant if 
# little scornful of the many 
religions they found in India. 
They were followed by men 
whose consciences had been 
pricked by the evangelical re- 
vival—men like the Lawrences, 
who thought that an Englishman 
in India must be a missionary 
or fail in his duty. Whatever 
truth there may have been in the 
old story of the greased cart- 
ridges, the Sepoys were not 
entirely wrong in thinking that 
many of the British were anxious 
to destroy the religions of the 
land. 

At this point Mr Woodruff 
closes the present volume. He 
shows that already and for a 
long time the British had been 
aware that one day their Empire 
would pass, and had been con- 
scious of a duty to prepare the 
Indians to govern themselves. 
The task would once more pro- 
duce the men. The trader, the 
Nabob, the Collector of Boggley 
Wollah, the benevolent autocrat 
—each in turn had had his 
day. A new Civil Servant 
would be the midwife of a new 
Dominion. 
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William Blackwood, the Founder of the 
Blackwood firm, began business on his own 
account as an Edinburgh bookseller and 
publisher in 1804. He issued the first 
" number of ‘Maga’ in 1817. 

To mark the hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the firm, a History has 
been written. It is entitled The House 
of Blackwood, 1804-1954, and is to 
be published early in November of this year. 
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